LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


APRIL. No. IV. 


THE GIFTS OF SPRING. 


Spring! ’tis the spell of gladness— 
But breathe that Eden word 
Within the human bosom, 

What pleasant thoughts are stirred ; 
Sweet thoughts of gushing fountains, 
Bright skies and blossomed trees, 
And soft green grass, and violets, 

And wild birds’ melodies. 


These visions warm the fancy, 
And wake the lyre of mirth ; 
But Spring has gifts more precious 
To bless the waiting earth— 
There’s life upon her breezes 
To fan the failing breath— 
And in her hand the rose of health, 
To wreathe the cheek of death. 


There see the fond young mother, 
Who, all the winter drear, 

Beside her pining infant’s couch 
Has kept her watch of fear— 

O, Spring may scatter buds and flowers 
The laughing earth around ! 

Her sweetest gift, the bud of hope 
In that mother’s heart is found. 


CORNELIA. 
VOL. I1.—NO. IV. 19 
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THE INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 


WuHeEnce arise the jests and the jeerings in relation to the 
intellectual character, the weakness, irresolution, want of 
purpose, with which the fairer portion of the creation have 
been stigmatized ? Has nature really made a distinction in 
her mental gifts >—has she really classed them, and divided 
the one poor pittance to woman, while she has assigned the 
‘* portion of Benjamin” to man ?—or is there indeed an in- 
tellectual, as well as an animal distinction of sex? These 
questions have been repeatedly asked, and repeatedly an- 
swered ; and have now nearly arrived at a complete settle- 
ment. Still there are many who even at the present day 
point at the general developement of female intellect, and 
with a sort of triumphant exultation, enumerate the achieve- 
ments of female mind, in a narrower and more contracted 
field, than that in which the exertions of manly mind have 
been made. They rejoice that the corruscations of female 
genius have glittered, like the nocturnal meteor, only amid 
the mild radiance of the lesser lights of science, and shone 
only in the lighter departments of literature, while that of 
man, like the powerful ‘‘King of day,” has not only glitter- 
ed by its direct rays, but has likewise given back its light 
by reflection. It is a little singular, that in the days of my- 
thology, when doubtless an opinion like that which these 
persons entertain, must have been more indisputable, and 
prevalent, even on Parnassus, a doctrine was indirectly in- 
culcated completely at variance with the settled opinions of 
the day, in relation to the intellectual character of the sex. 
How consonant soever the doctrine thus advanced may be 
with rhetorical rule, it must be supposed that had it been 
necessary, rhetorical propriety would have been set aside to 
make way for poetic justice ; and that while the lighter de- 
partments of science were provided with tutelar deities of 
the softer sex, the abstract and exact sciences would have 
been consigned to the peculiar guardianship of some other 
deity. Apollo would thus have been constrained to resign 
the lyre of Urania, and receive in exchange the emblems of 
astronomical science. But, at the present day, there is no 
need to revise the fables of antiquity in behalf of the sex. 
They need no concessions from mythology for the establish- 
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ment of their claims—nor can the justice of those claims be 
controverted, when they are fairly met and duly considered. 

Whoever will be at the pains to reflect, for a moment, 
upon the very different means of education hitherto enjoy- 
ed by the two sexes, must be constrained to acknowledge, 
that the result of each must necessarily be widely different. 
Let us suppose, for a moment, that one of the stronger sex, 
in early life, for some reasons, should be constrained to adopt 
a disguise similar to that to which Achilles resorted to 
avoid the Trojan war ;—that from early life his education 
should be conducted, and his manners formed, in reference 
solely to the sex whose garb he had adopted ; and that no 
Ulysses tempts him to betray his sex, by a preference of the 
weapons of the field, to the decorations of the ball-room. 
Will it be contended that masculine genius will rise from 
beneath the load imposed upon it, and “ give the world as- 
surance of a man?” or will it not be conceded that the in- 
dividual would be assailed with the common stigma of weak- 
ness and effeminacy ? We could extract a few hints from 
the fictions of novelists and poets pertinent to our present 
design, were there no fear that such authorities would re- 
ceive but little respect. But since the consonance of those 
fictions to nature has been acknowledged, the books that 
contain them considered as correct representations of na- 
ture, and the characters themselves commended as correctly 
drawn, we see no reason why the arguments they furnish, 
are not in themselves as forcible, as if taken from real life ; 
for we judge of the correctness of a fancy painting, not by 
any resemblance it may bear to particular objects within 
our immediate observation, but by its agreement with the 
suggestion of imagination, instructed by observation, togeth- 
er with a judicious distribution of light and shade. 

Let us for a moment compare, not the natural but the re- 
al character of the genius of the two sexes. In quickness 
of perception, the balance is decidedly in favor of woman. 
This faculty has been strengthened in them by their gen- 
eral habits. Accustomed to the indulgence of the plea- 
sures of the eye, they acquire a peculiar delicacy of sensible 
perception, which is not long in being transferred to the 
mind ; and by its constant exercise in works of imagination, 
it acquires a readiness of action which is seldom obtained 
by men. But in retentiveness of the impressions made 
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by perception, they must concede the superiority, for like 
those substances which most readily assume a desired shape, 
or receive a desired impression, they more easily part with 
present possessions in order to acquire the new. Nor is the 
cause of this to be found in any peculiarity of nature, but 
rather in a diversity of habit. It is a well known fact that 
each of the intellectual powers acquires new accessions of 
strength, in direct proportion to the exercise to which it is 
subjected. Now from the peculiar habits of the two sexes, 
the one seeks pleasure from the diversity and novelty of its 
perceptions ; while the other is engaged in combining and 
comparing the objects of perception, and tracing their re- 
mote relations and contingencies. In this operation the me- 
mory is the principal faculty which is employed, and it 
therefore acquires a greater degree of strength with that 
sex which subjects it to the most constant employment. 
In this view of the subject, the faculty of perception is to 
the memory what the agriculturalist is to the manufacturer 
—the one provides the material, while the other increases 
its value by the labor it bestows upon it. Inthe operations 
of comparison, combination and reasoning, the faculty of 


memory is vigorously exerted—but the peculiar occupations 
of the fomale sex seldom lead them to the continued exercise 
of these faculties ; whereas the details of professional, mer- 
cantile, or mechanical life, require their constant employ- 
ment, to a degree commensurate with the importance or in- 
tricacy of particular operations. Mr. Hume, in his history 
of England, apestng of the unfortunate Lady Jane Gray, 


> 5 
has this remarkable passage, which we consider very much 


to our point. ‘She had received all her education with 
King Edward 6th, and seemed to possess even a greater fa- 
cility in acquiring every part of manly and classical litera- 
ture.”” In the conduct of her education, the prejudices 
against the intellectual character of the sex seem to have been 
forgotten ; and history, as she records the moral worth of 
this unfortunate lady, at the same time bears high testimony 
of her intellectual endowments. Jn speaking also of the 
princely Elizabeth, a sovereign whose principal fault seems 
to have been her personal vanity, the same historian uses the 
following language. ‘‘ Her vigor, her constancy, her vigi- 
lance, penetration, and address, merit the highest praises. 
The wise ministers and able men that flourished during her 
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reign, owed all of them their advancement to her choice, and 
with all their endeavors, were never able to obtain an undue 
ascendancy over her.” Arguments like these in favor of 
the intellectual equality of the sexes, will not be justly met 
by the objection, that they are rare or isolated cases ; for it 
must be recollected that few have enjoyed the mutual advan- 
tages necessary to produce the appearance of that equality. 
We must not institute a comparison between those of the 
one sex, who are within the temple of science, and those of 
the other, to whom the doors have been closed. We must 
lead them both to the steep ascent. We must observe their 
progress with vigilance. We must watch the aberrations of 
each at the call of the passions, and detect the first deserter 
to the bowers of pleasure. We must give to each the same 
advantages of birth and fortune ; the same opportunities for 
intellectual culture. We must divest them of the estimation 
which they now hold in society, nor intimidate the intellec- 
tual progress of the one, by stigmas and reproach, while the 
other is cheered and assisted by the admiration and encour- 
agement of partial friends. We must open to each indiffer- 
ently, the halls of academic learning; of judicial science and 
legislative wisdom, before the question of intellectual infe- 
riority can be completely and satisfactorily settled. With 
all these mutual advantages, should it be found that science 
shrinks from female approach ; that truth veils her features 
from the eye of woman ; that learning, preferring the cell 
and the mountain, retires from the softness and delicacy that 
woos it ; and that art, in its protean form, shuns the embrace 
which is affectionately offered, it will then be early enough 
to give currency to the calumny on female intellect, and to 
assert without fear of contradiction their mental inferior ity. 
But conceding, as we do, the absolute natural equality of 
the intellectual character of the two sexes, we hope that the 
day is far distant when the question is to be decided in the 
manner that we propose. Nature herself seems to have pro- 
vided, that a distinction should be made, although she de- 
clined the invidious task herself; and we fear that the at- 
tempt, on the part of the gentle sex, to establish their equali- 
ty, would be attended with loss, greater than the acquisition 
of their aim. The duties of the two sexes lead them to the 
cultivation of different habits, and point them to various 
and distinct paths, and we should lament the jealousy that 
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would lead them to step beyond the bounds of delicacy and 
assert their liberties at the expense of their loveliness. Let 
them not seek the paths of originality, or strike out new the- 
ories and doctrines ; but be contented, like Ruth, to glean in 
the field after the reapers, who doubtless will have let fall 
much, although not ‘‘ on purpose for her.’’ Let her not be 
ashamed to shine with reflected light. We admire the moon 
no less because we know that the light is not her own,—and 
let her especially remember, that although intellectual, like 
physical light, will shine and radiate from all on which it 
falls, it is reflected with greater splendor and brilliancy from 
that which is most polished. 


R. G. P. 


HEART’S EASE. 


Seek not for me in the lighted halls— 
Mine is no garland for festivals ; 

Look not for me in the wreathes they twine 
Round urns of perfume and cups of wine, 
Though torh away from my forest lair, 

To deck their banquets ; I perish there ;— 
Neath the heated lip and the flashing eye 

I smile—but smiling—I die—I die ! 


And some come there with their cheeks of bloom, 
Like roses wreathed round a marble tomb ; 

Or the soft pink tints in some Indian shell, 

Lit with the blush of the sun’s farewell ; 

With locks, like the first light clouds of dawn, 
With the dreamy gaze of the woodland fawn— 
They come to seek me.—Alas for all, 

Who seek “ Heart’s Ease” in the masquing hall! 


The feast and the feaster have passed away, 
The lamps are winking in morning’s ray, 

And the withered chaplets hang idly down, 
And the mirror is mocking its faded crown ; 
And they—that stood ‘mid the festal cheer 
Like the wounded palm or the “ stricken deer,”’ 
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With their strange bright eyes—and their fatal bloom, 
Have passed from the revel away to the tomb. 


They found me—they found me—but all too late ; 
Young Hope had died in the grasp of Fate, 

And the rich bloom passed-—like the last bright streak 
In the burning west—from the blighted cheek ; 

And the pallid taper and holy hymn 

Were there for rite and for requiem, 

And “ Heart’s Ease”’ strewed on their bosoms, lay, 
And the young heart’s longings were hushed away. 


Seek ye for me—oh, seek ye for me 
In the bowery shade of the forest tree, 
Where the far-off tones of the ranger’s horn | 
Rouse not the fawn from its rest at morn; 

Where the joyous brook glides laughing by, 

Feeding the echoes with melody, 

And the lilies—like Brahmins at eventide, 

Are bent, as in worship, its streams beside. 


Seek ye for me—oh, seek ye for me 

Where the summer birds love most to be, 
Where the worn out breeze, with a feeble sigh 
Comes oft, like al ove-sick youth—to die ; 
And gathered the old oak boughs among, 
The wild wood doves, like a vestal throng 

In some ancient cloister, all dark and dim, 
Are lifting to heaven the vesper hymn. 


Seek ye for me—oh, seek ye for me | 
On the morning track of the joyous bee ; 

Follow the streamlet, through wood and glen ; 

Follow the glow-worm, you’ll find me then,— 

For it loves to roam through bowers at night, 

And wave over blossoms its elfin light,— 

Meet guide for those that would seek for me 

In the calm of my forest sanctuary. 


East Cambridge. 


A. L. P. : 


ALEXANDER STANDISH. 


Tue following story was written by a gentleman whose 
studies and pursuits eminently qualify him to describe accu- 
rately the character and customs of our ancestors. It will, 
to those who do not read merely for amusement, be found 
valuable for its historical hints and biographical anecdotes ; 
and doubtless our fair readers will be amused to learn the 
accomplishment most fascinating, and the manner of wooing 
most fashionable, in the days of their great, great grandmo- 
thers’ grandmothers. In hat: we are very glad, and sus- 
pect our subscribers will be of the same sentiment, that we 
have an article which, in this number, we can offer as a sub- 
stitute for the Manuscript. 


ALEXANDER STANDISH ; 
OR, LOVE IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 


In the sober times of our pious ancestors, the puritans of 
New-England, great account was made of the religious cha- 
racter. Nor had hypocrisy or fanaticism any thing to do 
in forming this opinion. No doubt, there was some need- 
less austerity and precision ; but sincere and deep-grained 
piety lay at the foundation of what the world sometimes 
called ostentation, and sometimes fanaticism. Youth of both 
sexes were then thoroughly educated in good moral princi- 
ples, and in habits of industry, frugality and sobriety. The 
wise fathers of the pilgrim race knew how to value those 
qualities ; and in youth, they said, was the time to sow the 
seeds of virtue, if one would hope for a full harvest in mid- 
dle life and in old age. But they did not attempt to effect 
this mechanically or by compulsion. The chief portion of 
the first years of the young, poor as the settlements then 
were, was devoted to mental cultivation ; and most children 
acquired the rudiments of useful knowledge. 

With such principles and views, it was to be expected 
that parents, in disposing of their daughters in marriage, 
wouldr equire sobriety and industry, as indispensably neces- 
sary in the character of the young men, who became suitors 
for them. They did not think so much of the wealth or 
the family of the man, as of his moral worth and industri- 
ous habits. 
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No one was more sensible of the importance of such prin- 
ciples, or more faithful to act under their influence, than 
Elder Brewster. He was a man of sincere and ardent piety; 
but not austere in his deportment, nor very tenacious re- 
specting speculative tenets in theology and the forms of wor- 
ship. Still in fundamentals, as they were called, he agreed 
with the other principal men of the settlement. He was, 
indeed, a preacher, occasionally, and he had been educated 
at one of the English Universities. He was disposed rather 
to encourage the humble believer, and the young and dif_i- 
dent saint. He used no menaces, he did not address the 
fears of the inquirer. He did not force his doctrines upon 
others, nor anathematize them, if they did not, at once, em- 
brace and profess them. He had suffered much in Europe, 
and was advanced in life when he came to New-England. 
Thus, he had become more catholic in his sentiments than 
many of his contemporaries and companions. In religious 
discussion, he was mild and candid ; but able and argumen- 
tative. Asa theologian, he ranked next to the celebrated 
Robinson, (the pastor of the Plymouth church,) who died 
in Holland. Mr. Brewster had a good library ; and devot- 
ed much of his time to reading and study, even after settling 
in this new world. 

His family consisted of ten sons and four daughters ; his 
eldest son was married before the company left England. 
The daughters were also of adult age, when the family first 
came over to this wilderness ; and therefore, fair candidates 
for matrimony, whenever any suitor of good character and 
sobriety of manners might present himself. The Governor 
had no son of proper age, at that time, or a daughter of the 
venerable and learned Elder might justly have aspired toa 
connexion with one of the family of the chief magistrate of 
the Colony. As the fathers of all the families who formed 
the infant settlement were republicans and christians, no dis- 
tinctions were admitted but those of virtue and piety. 

‘¢ The vigorous youth, who first leaped upon the rock of 
Plymouth, ” had no sons of sufficient age to enter into ma- 
trimony, till many years after the time of which we here 
speak: But at a subsequent period, some of the families 
became connected. The Military Chief of the Colony had 
sons ; but at the first landing these were but in a state of 
boyhood. However, when selecting land for farms and 
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‘* homesteads,” Standish and Brewster settled contiguous to 
each other on a pleasant Peninsula, across the bay opposite to 
the town of Plymouth. In a few years, the eldest son of the 
gallant Captain became of an age, when a susceptible heart 
receives impressions of female charms and worth, if occa- 
sions often occur to bring them together. Martha, a daugh- 
ter of the reverend Elder, soon became his peculiar favor- 
ite. She was a few years older, but this disparity of age 
was not very great. Young Standish was sensible that 
Martha took an interest in his welfare, and his future pur- 
suits and prosperity. He felt himseif too young, being 
scarcely twenty, to think of marriage at present ; he wished 
also to acquire some estate before undertaking a family es- 
tablishment ; and more than all, the serious deportment of 
Martha led him to conclude, that he could not, young and 
gay and cheerful as he was, be altogether agreeable to her. 
He might be endured, and treated with friendship as a neigh- 
bor; but he thought she would, making choice of a compan- 
ion for life, select one of more sober and sedate character. 
At one of their accidental interviews-—indeed, all their meet- 
ings were free and unpremeditated, for they met only as 
neighbors and friends—Martha was unusually inquisitive 
respecting his future pursuits in life. It had been reported, 
that Alexander Standish, the Captain’s eldest son, intended 
to visit England, where he would probably engage on board 
some merchant ship, and become a mariner, or go on to the 
continent of Europe, and enter into military service, as his 
father had formerly done: In either case, he would not re- 
turn to New-England for many years; perhaps, never. 
This report had reached Martha ; and she appeared unusu- 
ally anxious to know what were his plans and purposes. 
She found, that she felt a deep interest in the welfare of her 
friend. She was conscious, however, of no stronger con- 
cern than it was proper to entertain for a young friend, 
whom she had known for many years, and whose prosperi- 
ty and welfare were objects of her sincere wishes. After 
some general and indirect inquiries, she ventured to be more 
explicit. 

‘¢ [ hear, Alexander,” she said, ‘* that you intend soon to 
leave our little neighborhood, and to visit England. I fear 
you will not speedily return to us. If you were only going 
on business, or on a visit to friends, we might hope you 
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would be with us again ere many months. But it is not so, 
Ihear. You go to seek employment, probably, for life ; 
and we shall see you nomore. Should you ever come back 
to see your friends, you would be a stranger, and few of 
your present friends would be found to receive you. We 
also need your aid for defence against the savage Indians ; 
for though our good Governor “and others have generally 
kept them from. open attacks upon the settlement, some of 
them are uttering their threats, and it is feared they will 
make an assault on us. This they may do, without much 
warning, and when your brave father and many others are 
out of the settlement. Your good father has often defend- 
ed us ; but he is also frequently sent away for the safety of 
our brethren in other places. He is now in Massachusetts 
Bay, you know, for the rescue of the few English people at 
Wessaguscus.” 

Alexander was sensibly affected by the kind interest which 
Martha appeared to take in his welfare, and by the flatter- 
ing manner in which she spoke of the support he might af- 
ford in defence of the settlements, if attacked by the Indians. 
He felt indeed, that it was the language of a friend, who 
would regret his departure. But it would be difficult to 
determine, whether he suspected there was any other feeling 
in Martha’s heart, though she had spoken so favorably and 
kindly of him, than that of a neighbor and friend. The 
young man inherited much of the brave and enterprising 
spirit of his noble father ; and, no doubt, had a common 
portion, at least, of that feeling natural to man, which is 
aroused and quickened by the soothing and affectionate ac- 
cents of afemale. After a little pause and some hesitation, 
voung Standish observed, ‘‘ that he was much obliged, by 
the kind regrets expressed by his friends, at his proposed 
departure. But that he was now of an age to find some 
manly and honorable employment. This, he believed, he 
could obtain through the influence of his father’s friends in 
England. For although the estate coming to his father by 
law, had been ‘‘ surreptitiously” kept from him, the family 
would no doubt assist him in gaining a commission in the 
army, or in finding some other lucrative employment for 
him. If these failed, he did, indeed, propose going to the 
continent and seeking a place in any military corps he might 
meet. As to agriculture, it was in his estimation, not a very 
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pleasant or profitable calling. The woods were first to be 
cut down and burnt, before one could be said to have a farm. 
And he had too much desire of immediate wealth to labor 
hard and wait twenty or thirty years in order to secure 
merely a competency. He was, indeed, reluctant in going 
away, “when he thought of the defenceless state of the plan- 
tation ; but he hoped the pacific conduct of the good Gov- 
ernor and his associates would keep the natives on friend- 
ly terms. I shall feel much distressed,” he added, ‘ in 
leaving my family, my home, and my neighbors ; and, 
particularly, in losing your society and conversation, Mar- 
tha, for you have always shown me much kindness, and 
often given me good advice ; which, gay and thoughtless 
as I may appear, I remember, and trust to profit by.” 

*¢ Well,” said Martha, with a little more agitation of man- 
ner than common, ‘‘ if you are resolved to leave the planta- 
tion and to pass many years away from our little circle, I 
hope you will not continue so light and gay as you are now; 
that you will recollect and profit by the instructions and ad- 
monitions so often given you ; that you will avoid the snares 
and temptations which await you among the dissolute peo- 
ple of Europe ; and that you will be induced to return to 
your parents and friends before many years.”’ 

Martha’s voice seemed to tremble towards the conclusion 
of these remarks ; and when Alexander raised his eyes to 
her face, which he did not without a little hesitation and 
something of more excited feelings, than he was before con- 
scious of, he beheld her wiping away as by stealth a falling 
tear. 

Though somewhat overpowered by his feelings, Alexan- 
der soon 1 gathered strength to speak, and said, ‘‘my respect- 
ed friend, “I find it no very easy thing to take leave of my 
family and neighbors ; and as the time is approaching when 
I expect to bid them farewell, my resolution almost fails me 
of undertaking the voyage. But I wish to see something of 
the old world ; my father consents ; ; and I hope, finally, 
though I almost doubt, to obtain the permission of my mo- 
ther and young sisters. You Martha, will soon forget me ; 
or at least, hardly be sensible of my absence; for though we 
have passed many pleasant hours together, and you have de- 
rived satisfaction from having given me much wholesome 
counsel, you will find sufficient employment and pleasure, 
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too, in conversing with the grave and learned gentleman 
who has lately arrived in the plantation. He is much ac- 
quainted with your venerable father, who I understand, has 
a high regard for him. He must then, be a worthy and es- 
timable character. He has determined to remain in the 
plantation, my father informs me ; and he says, he will be 
one of the most useful men inthe Colony. He: appears to me 
to be about thirty years of age; and though he is rather 
grave in his deportment, and a little too formal to meet my 
views and feelings altogether, he has still the carriage of a 
gentleman, and, in conversation, is instructive and agreea- 
ble. He is one of those characters which gain upon our es- 
teem and respect by time. I am less displeased with his de- 
portinent than when I first saw him, about a year ago, 
which was soon after he came into the plantation. I think 
you must esteem him, Martha; for you well know how to 
value his learning and good sense ; and you, certainly, much 
prefer his sobriety and seriousness to the gaiety and frolic 
of any young man of my temperament and manners.’ 

‘¢T presume,” replied Martha, “‘ you refer to Mr. Prince, 
who has now been in the plantation about a year. He is 
truly a worthy gentleman ; and he has more learning than 
most of the freemen in this new C olony. Still, you must 
be informed that he is not so learned as the Elder, my ven- 
erated father ; nor more so than the Governor, or the ‘‘ac- 
complished” Winslow. But he has a taste for learning : he 
is a great reader, and his conversation is chiefly on religious, 
political and literary topics. He ownssome books himself, 
but he is often using those in my father’s library. It would 
be enough to lead me to esteem a man, that my father en- 
tertains a very good opinion of him, as a gentleman of ex- 
cellent morals, of a religious character, and a literary taste. 
But I confess I like Mr. Prince, in all respects. He is not 
so serious or grave in his deportment as to be displeasing 
to me; and yet I do not dislike your occasional gaiety and 
general cheerfulness, if you would not sometimes discover 
a want of what I have been led to think due discretion and 
consideration. Mr. Prince, perhaps, would generally be 
better liked, if he could lay aside a little of his buckram ; 
as, no donbt, you would be more-acceptable to many of the 
inhabitants, especially those who are no longer young, if 
you were less gay and thoughtless.” 
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Alexander replied, ‘‘I perceive you have already formed 
a good opinion of Mr. Prince. I think, on the whole, he 
is deserving of the esteem of the people. If I am not mis- 
taken, he will prove a blessing to the plantation. He has a 
public spirit, and wishes the growth and advancement of 
the colony. I think he will be Governor before he has 
lived among us many years. So, I venture to advise you, 
my respected friend, to be gracious to him, that when I re- 
turn I may greet you as the Governor’s lady.” 

Martha colored, and looking on her young friend Alex- 
ander to see whether she could discover by his countenance 
that he was in a serious mood, or was speaking in jest, as 
sometimes he did, she said, ‘ 1 presume you are sincere in 
your observations, and yet I had, at first, some suspicion 
you were indulging in a little banter, as you are occasional- 
ly wont to do. Mr. Prince, I esteem as a worthy man 
and my father’s friend. He is given to conversation, and I 
think I learn much from him. I therefore, am pleased 
whenever he calls on us, and wish him to protract his visits. 
But your surmises are altogether unfounded. No one can 
tell, however,’ she added, ‘after a few moments of silence 
and abstraction, ‘* No one can tell what events will happen 
in a few years to come. I hope you will return, after hav- 
ing seen enough of the follies and vices of Europe ; and 
whatever may be my situation, I shall be made happy by 
greeting you here in our infant colony, where, if we have 
much to suffer and much to labor for, we have much to en- 
joy, and above all, the liberty to serve God according to 
our own consciences.’ 

Soon after this, young Standish embarked for England. 
He had no other fixed sentiment towards Miss Brewster, 
than that of esteem and friendship. If there was a feeling 
of a different sort, it was in its incipient state, and he was 
not fully aware of its existence. Marthadid not forget her 
young friend, now that he had gone from her society, nor 
did she think of ‘him with the tenderness and anxiety of a 
mature and decided lover. Yet something more than friend- 
ship had been some months mingling with her neighborly 
affections for Alexander ; and before his departure, she had 
become uneasy when he was not by her side. She could 
pardon his gaiety, and perhaps, it was not disagreeable to 
her ; and his frank deportment and generous, affectionate 
disposition were making inroads upon the heart of the El- 
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der’s daughter, which must soon have ripened into love 

Like all other females of that colony, Martha was constant- 
ly employed in domestic concerns. She was fond of read- 
ing, but did not conceive that her duty permitted her to de- 
vote usually, more than two hours a day to this occupation. 
In a new country, where there are not a variety of manufac- 
tories and trades, the members of every family have much 
more to do, than would be required in a different state of 
society. 

Mr. Prince soon settled in the vicinity of Elder Brewster, 
and the next year was married to ‘‘ Mistress”? Martha, the 
daughter, with the entire approbation of the father and fam- 
ily. As young Standish predicted, Mr. Prince was after- 
wards elected Governor of Plymouth colony; and was 
much devoted to the welfare and improvement of the plan- 
tation. If he was not a very learned man himself, he wasa 
lover of good learning, and made great exertions, in his of- 
ficial capacity, to furnish the means of education to the chil- 
dren of all classes of the people. Common schools at the 
public expense owe their origin chiefly to his influence. 

Whether Alexander returned before that event, neither 
our records nor tradition enable us to determine. After an 
absence of some six or eight years, he returned, with much 
of the polish, but not with any of the vices of the Europe- 
an. He had been successfully engaged in maritime affairs 
and it had been his good fortune to meet with old friends 
of his gallant father, whose society was improving both to 
his mind and manners. 

Salem and Boston were now settled, and Mr. Standish 
proposed moving to the latter, where there was more soci- 
ety, and where he thought he could promise himself more 
happiness. But his parents were advanced in life, and some 
of their children had already left them to make settlements 
for themselves, in distant parts of the plantation. The pol- 
ished European, as he was called, concluded to remain on 
his father’s homestead, which was extensive, including the 
whole of the Captain’s Mount, so called, in the ancient town 
of D , with other lands contiguous to its base. After 
a year or two, our traveller found himself in too much so]- 
itude, and he coveted a help-meet to beguile his tedious 
hours. To his good friend, Mistress Martha Prince, who 

was living at no great distance with her worthy lord, he 
made known his wishes, and after a little time for reflection, 
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160 ALEXANDER STANDISH. 
she recommended the fair Rebecca, daughter of Mr. John 
Alden, who was one of the original company, and an active, 
respected member from their first settlement. Alexander 
received the advice with evident pleasure, and soon present- 
ed himself in person to the family of his father’s old friend. 
In his visits, although very frequent, he was received with 
peculiar attention, and he soon made known the object he 
wished to accomplish. The young lady discovered no ob- 
stinate opposition, but was modestly compliant. The con- 
sent of parents was proper to be obtained, however. This, 
too, was soon secured. For Captain Standish and John 
Alden were not of that class of men, even in that age and 
settlement, to make speculative theology essential in the re- 
ligious creed of their children or friends. They were pu- 
ritans, indeed; and received, in general terms, without 
much examination, the great outlines of calvinism. But the 
gallant Captain was charged with being of Erastian senti- 
ments, and John Alden was known to be no stickler for a 
long creed. They were pious men and devout ; they were 
sincere christians. Love to God and man were the two 
great commandments, in their estimation ; and they willing- 
ly left it to theological disputants to quarrel about modes 
and essences, fate, fore-knowledge, free-will, absolute repro- 
bation and irresistible grace, ‘* in wondering mazes lost.” 

These two men, however, were pillars in the State and 
ranked with the few who were eminently useful in building 
up the infant colony. They had once an unpleasant alter- 

cation about a lady, for love is generally the cause of human 
woes, which was soon ad justed; as disputes always may be, 
when both parties are honest, and have time to explain their 
conduct. 

Mr. Alexander Standish was, therefore, in due time, unit- 
ed to the fair Miss Rebecca Alden. Her education had been 
judiciously managed ; for, with the necessary and useful 
knowledge of a country gentlewoman, she had been taught 
and accustomed to household labor. She also possessed the 
virtues of economy and frugality, without which, none but 
the very affluent can even safely dispense. They reared a 
family of well regulated and industrious children, eaatend 
property without great worldly anxiety, lived in comfort 
and hospitality to a good old age, and in their deaths were 
honored and lamented by a numerous posterity. B. 
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THE DAUGHTER. 


Wuee s o’er the pavement roll’d, and a light form, 
Just in the bud of blushing womanhood, 
Stood at the parent’s door. Stern midnight frown’d 
Upon the muffled stars, and the rich curls 
Of that fair creature, damp and heavy, hung 
Around her brow. No mother’s tender hand 
Dried the wet tresses, or with warm caress, 
Restored the weary spirit, for that hand 
Lay with the cold, dull earth-worm. 
Grey and sad, 

The tottering nurse rose up; and that old man, 
The soldier servant, who had train’d the steeds 
Of her slain brothers for the battle field, 
Bow’d low to point her to that couch of pain 
Where the sick father pin’d. Oft had he yearn’d 
For her sweet presence ; oft, through night’s long watch, 
Mus’d of his daughter’s smile, till dreams restor’d 
The ardent pressure of her ruby lip, 
Dispelling every wo. Yet, far away, 
She, patient student, bending o’er her tasks, 
And all unconscious of a father’s grief, 
Toil’d for those fruits of knowledge which he wiill’d 
Her to possess, still ever keeping bright 
The image of her home, and his dear smile, 
To cheer her labors. 

But a summons came 
Of sorrowful surprise, and on the wing 
Of filial love she hasted. T'was too late! ‘ 
The lamp of life still burn’d, yet ’twas too late ! 
The mind had pass’d away, and who should call 
Its wing from out the sky? For the embrace 
Of warm idolatry, was the fixed glare 
Of the dull, glassy eye. Disease had dealt 
A fell assassin’s blow. Oh God! the blight 
That fell on those fresh hopes, when all in vain 
The wither’d hand was grasp’d, and the wide hall 
Echoed to “ Father! Father!” 

Through the shades 

Of that long, stilly night, she, sleepless, bent, 
Bathing with tireless hand the parching brow 
And the death-pillow smoothing. When fair morn 
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Came with its rose-tint up, she, shricking, clasp’d 
Her hands with joy, for its reviving flush 
Trac’d that wan brow as if with one brief smile 
Of wakened intellect. ”I'was seeming all ! 
And Hope’s fond visions faded, as the day 
Rode on in glory. Night her curtains drew, 
And found that pale and beautiful watcher there, 
Still unreposing. Restless on his couch 
Toss’d the sick man. Cold Lethargy had steep’d 
The last pale poppy in his heart’s red stream, 
And Agony was stirring Nature up 
To cope with her destroyer. 
my God! 
Would he could sleep!” sigh’d a low, silver voice. 
And then she ran to hush the measur’d tick 
Of the dull night-clock, and to scare the owl, 
Which clinging to the casement, hoarsely pour’d 
His boding note. But ah! from that wan breast 
Thick-coming groans announced the foe who strikes 
But once. ‘They bare the fainting child away, 
And, paler than that ashen corse, her face 
Droop’d o’er the old nurse’s shoulder, while a flood 
Of ebon tresses in their richness veil’d 
Her marble bosom. T'was a fearful sight 
To see a young heart bursting, while the old 
Went to its rest. 
There came another change. 

The muffled bell toll’d out the funeral hour, 
And many a foot the silent threshold prest. 
Friendship was there, with its full, heavy heart, 
Keen Curiosity, intent to scan 
The lordly mansion, and gaunt Worldliness 
Even o’er the coffin and the warning shroud, 
Revolving its own schemes. And one was there, 
To whom this world could render nothing back 
Like that pale piece of clay. Calmly she stood, 
Even as a statue. The old house-dog came, 
And press’d his rough head to her snowy palm, 
All unreproved of her. 

He for his master mourn’d, 
And could she spurn that faithful friend, who oft 
His shaggy length through many a fire-side hour 
Stretch’d at her father’s feet, and round his bed 
Of death had watch’d, with wondering, wishful eye, 
In fear and sympathy? No! on his neck 
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Her orphan tear had fallen, and by her side 

His noble front he reared, as proud to guard 

The last, lov’d relic of his master’s house. 

There was a calmness on that mourner’s brow, 

{ll understood by many an eager glance 

Which settled on her. Of her sire they spake, 

Who suffer’d scarce the breath of heaven to lift 

The tresses of his darling, and who deem’d 

In the deep passion of his heart’s sole love, 

She was too good for earth ; and then they gaz’d 
Indignant on her tearless eye, and said 

** How strange that he should be so hghtly mourn’d.” 
Oh woman, oft misconstrued !—the pure pearls 

Lie all too deep in thy heart’s secret well, 

For the unpausing, or impatient hand 

To win them forth. Yet in that maiden’s breast 
Sorrow and loneliness sank darkly down, 

While the meek lip breath’d out no boisterous plaint 


Of common, funeral grief. 


We think our readers will be pleased with the following 
article. That it is from the pen of a young lady, will be a 
recommendation to those of her own age and sex ; and an 
encouragement also, we hope. Perhaps few methods con- 
duce more to regulate the mind, than the habit of looking 
back, and reflecting on scenes, in which we have been en- 
gaged, the anticipations we indulged, and then comparing 
those airy fancies with the actual events time has unfolded. 
It is thus we improve, if not acquire the faculty of judgment. 
Much of our happiness doubtless depends on the power of 
the imagination, to conceal or color advantageously the cir- 
cumstances of our fate ; but it must be an imagination forti- 
fied by reason and reflection, which unavoidable disappoint- 
ments will not darken to despondency. This fortitude of the 
soul is no more like insensibility, than the steam from boil- 
ing water is like ice—the one accelerates motion, the other 
retards it—and yet ice and steam are the same element under 
different forms. To regulate feeling need not be to destroy 
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it. We admire fancy most, when her flights and wander- 
ings seem to be in pursuit of those truths that have a ten- 
dency to make people happier as well as wiser. And such 
is usually the effect of calling up the reminiscences of child- 
hood. Ep. 


RECOLLECTIONS.—No. I. 


OUR VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


I am now at a distance from the beautiful village, home 
of my childhood ; and its numerous alterations, and the be- 
reavements I have there suffered, render it to me the most 
melancholy spot on earth. Yet shall I ever treasure up in 
my heart the memory of the friends and the scenes which 
once endeared it to me ; and there is not one of my early 
school-mates whom I should not now rejoice to meet, and 
recognize as an old friend, although perhaps at school, we 
were rivals, competitors for the same honors, and treated 
each other with as much ceremonious coldness as children 
know how to assume in their petty dissentions ; I remember 
each of them as a brother or sister, and every custom and 
event of those joyous times, is as clearly noted in my mind, 
as a thing of yesterday. The dance in the school-room ; 
for we always had a dance when we arrived earlier than our 
instructor, which we were extremely careful to do—What 
a glow of mirth was diffused throughout our rosy circle by 
that graceless country-dance !_ It was a round of simple jol- 
lity—we ‘‘ danced with all our hearts,” and seemed to grow 
lighter and gayer still, until our merriment was briefly dis- 
pelled by the appearance of our dignified teacher, a glance 
of whose coal-black eye, was sufficient to send in breathless 
silence every light-heeled, laughing sprite to its proper place. 
I was not ‘‘ the belle” in those times ; but as my good friend 
Maria was, I was almost content, particularly as I was gen- 
erally allowed to be at least as good a scholar as herself. 
Once in a week each of us was required to bring a ‘‘ piece 
of composition” under whatever signature we might choose 
to adopt, as our instructor was perfectly familiar with the 
hand-writing of each of his pupils, and we were usually per- 
mitted to select our subjects for composition, and to write 
epistles, essays, dialogues, in prose or verse, at our own 
option. 
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I recollect some lines of one of our misses, who was then 
regarded as a very clever poetess, a few of which I hope 
Mrs. H. will tolerate, as they really were the production of 
a school miss. 


How often we have danced 
With all our gay companions, on the green, 
When wearied out with study most intense, 
Urged on by emulation’s powerful spur, 
Of headache quite regardless, and of feet 
Prickling, from sleep half roused—I recollect 
How long we strove to guide the wayward pen, 
Sull deviating from the unbending line, 
And blushed to see the figures so uncouth 
Of our creation. Heartily we laughed 
With our indulgent teacher, at the tale 
Of Gilpin’s disappointment, and we tried | 
When at “recess” we frisked the grass-plat over, 
Who should cry out, “‘ Well done,” with most effect. 
Friends of my youth, with what a lightsome heart 
With you I rove around the flowery base 
Of learning’s mighty eminence ; with you 
Traverse geography’s extensive field ; 
With you from grammar’s mazes intricate 
I study an escape. With spirits high, 
Profoundly erudite, in Logic’s rules 
We argue with a cogency as grave 
As though our crude opinions were of worth, 
Save for the sake of “ disputation dear,” 
Though tempered well by friendship; and we trace 
Amazed, with yet increasing interest, 
The chymist’s noble science, step by step, 
Raising the soul, in wonder all absorbed, 
To him who spake a universe from nought— 
And oft, in merry companies, at noon 
We travel o’er the woodland and the crag, 
To seek the lichen weed and forest flower, 
And give to each a name botanical, | 
Then, in astronomy’s refulgence lost, 
We shrink into our own nihility, 
Acknowledging our insignificance ; 
But merging from astonishment, we each 
Choose out a favorite, a conspicuous star, | 
To be remembered for each other’s sake, 
And long to be beloved. 
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This extract is, to be sure, prodigal of mighty phrases, 
but, in my time, it was regarded as an evidence of the writ- 
er’s thorough acquaintance with our language, that even its 
most uncommon terms were ‘familiar in his ear as house- 
hold words.” The longer and more unusual the words, the 
deeper student was the writer in the opinion of his wonder- 
ing school-fellows, who opened their vocabulary whenever 
the instructor announced a piece, bearing the signature of 
Tvanovna,”’ or De Molina.” The study of astronomy 
was rendered a delightful pastime to us by the facilities 
which the location of the school-house enabled us to enjoy. 
It stood at the foot of a high hill, to the summit of which, 
every fine evening, as soon as the stars were visible, our tu- 
tor used to repair, carrying the celestial globe, preceded by 
a boy with a lantern, and followed by all the masters and 
misses of the astronomical class, in quiet and orderly, but 
really joyous, procession. After rectifying the globe, Mr. 
B. would shew us a star or constellation on it, and direct us, 
‘‘whoever could find it first,” to point it out in the sky, 
giving at the same time its English and Latin names. Per- 
fect was the good feeling on these occasions, numerous and 
laughable the blunders, (some of which I would gladly re- 
cord, did I suppose they would appear exactly to the read- 
er, as they did to the hearer,) and great was the juvenile 
merriment. But of those happy young creatures, the be- 
loved friends of my childhood and youth, scarcely any trace 
is left in my native village. Some have gone to ‘the me- 
tropolis,’ and some have crossed the seas ; the tomb of one 
of them rises on the bank of the Merrimac ; one is laid by the 
waters of the Mississippi ; the billows of the Mediterranean 
wail around the island grave of another, and one there was, 
it was Emily, the pride and flower of the hamlet, the fair 
and the light-hearted, so glad and beautiful a maiden as we 
shall never again behold ; her turf is still wet with the drops 
of bitterness, for in the loveliness of youth, and the buoy- 
ancy of hope, suddenly she went down to the grave, and 
‘¢the place that has known her, shall know her no more.” 
But there was Mary Willie, and Susan De Witt, and Mar- 
garet Walters. It was on them the hand of sorrow fell heavi- 
ly. It was their green and flowery path which the clouds 
of disappointment darkly overshadowed. Of them I will 
speak another time. EVERALLIN. 
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THE TAMED EAGLE, 


He sat upon his humble perch, nor flew 
At my approach ; 
But as I nearer drew, 

Looked on me, as I fancied, with reproach, 
And sadness too: 


And something still his native pride proclaimed, 
Despite his wo ; 
Which, when I marked,—ashamed 

To see a noble creature brought so low, 
My heart exclaimed, 


Where is the fire that lit thy fearless eye, 
Child of the storm, 
When from thy home on high, 
Yon craggy-breasted rock, I saw thy form 
Cleaving the sky ? 


It grieveth me to see thy spirit tamed ; 
Gone out the light 
That in thine eye-ball flamed, 
When to the midday sux thy steady flight 
Was proudly aimed! 


Like a young dove forsaken, is the look 
Of thy sad eye, 
Who in some lonely nook, 

Mourneth upon the willow bough her destiny, 
Beside the brook. 


While something sterner in thy downward gaze 
Doth seem to lower, 
And deep disdain betrays, 

As if thou cursed man’s poorly acted power, 
And scorned his praise. 


Oh, let not me insult thy fallen dignity, 
Poor injured bird, 
Gazing with vulgar eye 

Upon thy ruin ;—for my heart is stirred 
To hear thy cry ; 


FANCY’S FLIGHT. 


And answereth to thee, as I turn to go, 
It is a stain 
On man !—Thus, even thus low 
Be brought the wretch, who could for sordid gain, 
Work thee such wo! 
A. M. W. 


FANCY’S FLIGHT. 


** I have grieved to think that these beauties must all 
Fade with the breath of the first bright hour ; 
Rock, forest, and silvery waterfall, 
And diamond palace, and rose hung bower.” 


Tuey may talk of trees being most beautiful when they 
are laden with ‘rich fruit and leaves,’’ and their boughs 
bending beneath the weight ; but if possible,—imagine any 
thing more lovely, more splendid than those same trees in 
the ‘‘ deep winter” glittering with icy jewels. What coronet 


of diamonds and all precious gems, can glisten like them in 
the sun-light, so many colored as they seem, and still so sil- 
very in their whiteness. Oh! I do love ice and frost-work ! 
how many hours have flown by while I was forming such 
worlds of beauty from a shapeless mass of ice. Waterfall, 
mountain, pyramid, ay, even kingdoms have appeared at 
my fancy’s call ;—and ‘‘ snow white spirits” seemed ready 
to glide into the icy house prepared for them,—gardens, 
and deserts have sprung up as if by magic on the casement 
—there, I have seen the chamois hunter on his Alps, the 
shepherd on his hills of Scotia, the ‘‘ weary palmer” with 
staff and cross, bending his steps toward that holy Palestine 
—the lighted pyre for Hindoo sacrifices; and Rome and 
Athens! Rome! Rome! thou hast lived again in all thine 
ancient splendor on my small window! There, I have seen 
thy rise and fall ; thy glories and thy ruins! But the for- 
est trees, so dazzlingly transparent in their brightness, can | 
forget that thought of mine as I drew the curtain on the 
sunny morning ? It seemed to my ‘“‘ enchanted gaze” some 
fairy scene, some celebration of a wedding among the trees, 
for there was the oak in “‘ princely greatness,”’ armed in his 
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‘¢ warrior steel” of ice, he, the bridegroom was, and beside 
him trembling clung the small vine, as if half frighted at 
the attire so new, and yet so beautiful : who could mistake 
the bride. And then that towering poplar waving so glori- 
ously, and clad in the ‘* vestment of glory,” thus pointing 
to Heaven, that minister of the field stood in “‘ solemn awe 
as if uniting those before him, ‘till death did them part,” 
and when he had made that oak and vine as one for life, 
the oak around whose manly limbs the vine and young 
tendrils might twine ; the vine, to be a shield when ‘ tem- 
pests tost ; an ornament in the sunshine of its youth, and 
in age to bea fr iend, a sympathiser in the lone hours of 
its protector,— —and when all this was said, the wind swept 
by, and the now wedded ones with the surrounding guests 
bowed, as the ministerial poplar spoke the ‘‘ amen,” and 
then the fall of jewelled diadems upon the frosted flowers 
was their music, and those *‘ little airy limbs”? moved grace- 
fully to the sound. It was sport to see the forest trees “danc- 
ing so joyously and bending each to the other in concord 
with their own har mony, mingled with that of the winds 
which came from afar to grace the wedding. That wed- 
ding of my caprice resembled life, and like life that glorious 
vision of a moment passed away ; for what with the sunny 
ray, and the wild wintry wind, soon there was scarce a 
trace of that so gorgeous array, those i icy, pendant gems, 
those thousand brilli ant images so strewed around, and 
the frozen wreaths of that bright festival, att, one af- 
ter another, beneath the sunbeam melted away, and soon the 
music of their fall was heard no more. 

I looked again ; the oak, so valiant and so brave, still was 
the suppor ter of that vine; yet I fancied both told that many, 
many years and cares had gone by, and that now in age, 
they rested (as in youth they had ee solely upon 
each other. Oh! is not that like life? And that “ho: ary 
poplar,” divested of his glassy drapery, still stretched his 
arms, but there was a bending which seemed to tell that soon 
he would “‘Jow be laid;” and in his trembling sway he sought 
for some rising brother as a successor to watch and guard 
that happy forest band, over which he so long had been as 
a guardian spirit ! 

When I looked from my window that morn, and saw the 
‘‘ change come o’er the spirit of my dream,”’ heart’s tears 
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‘‘sushed from their fount,” their own icy coldness recalled 
my wandering mind, and I feared that it was wrong thus to 
let starry trees and cloudless heavens affect me ; then, 
when I turned to the cold, cold world, 1 felt how much the 


lustre of my life was increased by “‘fancy’s flight!” 
A 


E. 


Glen Crean. 


Perhaps some cynical critic may object to the foregoing, 
and urge that it hardly deserves to be called a flight of Fan- 
cy, for the imagination of a young lady to portray a wed- 
ding ; but we thought the manner of the day dream suffi- 
ciently ingenious to deserve a place in the Magazine.—Eb. 


THE DYING GIRL, 


Written after watching with her the night before her death. 


She slept—the patient sufferer. I had watch’d 

The livelong night, and vainly wish’d that rest 
Might for awhile be hers; but still the sigh, 

The stifled groan, the frequent, trembling glance 

Of her mild eyes, told me she was awake. 

At length, as dawn arose, and waning stars 

Look’d faintly through the dews, sweet slumber stole 
Upon her weary watch. I stood and gazed 

Upon her peaceful face—there was the brow 

As smooth and pale as marble—heavy folds 

Of her dark hair lay on it—the sunk cheek 

Had lost its hectic flush, and now it wore 

The whiteness of the snow—sickness had left 

A rose tint on her lips—silence came o’er 

My spirit as I gazed—such mystery 

Of meaning lay in the pale slumberer. 

Methought she dream’d of Heaven, and saw, and heard 
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Forms of angelic radiance round her bed, 

Pouring their songs of welcome in her ear. 

She smiled, and oh, the rapture of that smile! 

I oft had seen that gentle girl in health, 

When the light jest went round, and she had joined 
In the free langh—and joy, like sunlight, beam’d 
Forth from her happy features—but how faint 

Was this to the seraphic glow which now 

I]lumin’d them with heavenly light and bliss. 

A holy awe came down upon my soul ; 

All thought of earth was hush’d, and holy spirits 
Seem’d ministering there around her bed. 

And then I almost wish’d her lot were mine, 

That I, like her, might fear no more the touch, 
The blighting touch of time, but like her, rest 
Wand’ring no more ’mid memory’s wither’d bowers, 
Waking no more from dreams of happiness, 

To cold reality. Something she knew 

Of the sad hollowness of earthly hopes ; 

And when a slow decay brought to her soul 

The solemn thoughts of death, in quietness 

And holy confidence, she lean’d upon 

The strong arm of her God—meekly she bow’d 
Her youthful head, as once her Saviour did, 

And gentle peace came down and dwelt with her— 
The hours roll’d on. The morning rose ; its light 
More brighly streamed into the darken’d room— 
The sleeper woke to pain and weariness. 

The thought of this for one dark instant cross’d 
Her recollection, but again the hope 

Of future bliss relumed her sadden’d brow, 

And when I parted from her, heavenly joy 

Beam’d from her eyes, and the low trembling tones 
Of her sweet voice had such a thrilling sound, 
They seemed the echo of an Angel’s.—Deep 

And dreamless are her slumbers now, for she 

Is with the dead.—She has exchanged the dreams 
Of earth for heaven’s realities—and pain 

And weariness, for everlasting joy. 
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THE WARNING. 


‘** Coming events cast their shadows before.”’ 


Wuetu eR those sights and sounds which have been in- 
terpreted as warnings of particular events, were designed as 
such by that power who regulates the movements of the 
Universe, is a secret, mortals may not penetrate. However, 
as the affirmative belief has, in all ages, been indulged by 
many, who, in every other respect, were entitled to confi- 
dence, there needs no apology for taking such a tradition 
| as the basis of a story ; especially when Sir Walter Scott 
has lately given so successful an example of the interest 
which pertains to the marvellous. I allude to his legend of 
the ‘‘ Tapestried Chamber,” inthe Keepsake; astory, by the 
way, which, besides being very excellent of its kind, had 
com on my mind the additional sympathy of awakening the re- 
| membrance of a strange tale, told me many years since, by 
oe one who attested to its truth, and who was worthy of being 
credited. 
f It was in September, 17—, that George Howe, Esq. set 
out on a pret from his residence, in N , at that 
f time a small town, to the city of Hartford. , Howe was a 
young lawyer, and it was to attend the session of the Su- 
} preme Court that he had undertaken his journey. The 
ee | town of N , was somewhat more than thirty miles from 
> Hartford, and as it was nearly two o’clock, P. M. when he 
started, and the roads, in those days, being very indiffer- 
ent, he did not expect to reach his destination till very 
late ; yet his business being quite urgent, he intended to 
pursue his journey without much pause till he arrived 
at its end. He rode on, deeply immersed in cogitations 
on the probable consequences which would follow from 
the loss of a suit in which he was then engaged. He 
knew the issue to be very doubtful, and from the peculiar 
‘manner in which it had been brought forward, felt that his 
own character as a counsellor, was involved in the event, if 
not, his character as an honorable man. Yet he did not 
regret the part he had undertaken; it was the defence 
of the rights of an orphan family, against the persecuting 
and pillaging fury of a false friend and faithless guardian, 
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who had deceived their dying father, and was now attempt- 
ing to defraud them. 

George Howe was a fine specimen of the persevering 
spirit of our Yankee people. He had in boyhood felt a 
thirst for learning, and that stirring of ambition which 
prompts men, when there is a reasonable chance of success, 
to cultivate and depend on their own talents. The great 
privilege of our Republican institutions is, that this chance of 
success is placed within the power of every citizen. The 
rich and the poor are here as nearly equal as human regula- 
tions can or ought to make them ; because education is so 
cheap that the most indigent may, ‘by proper exertions, ob- 
tain it; and with education, talents, industry and integrity, 
a man may raise himself to the first dignities in the State. 

Of the benefits of this free system on individuals, George 
was, asI have said, afine example. He wasa poor ’ orphan; 
he had risen by his own efforts, and genius, and at the age 
of twenty-eight, ranked high in his own profession and 
was in afair way of becoming one of the most popular men 
in the country. But all these advantages, he was sensible, 
he had, in a great degree, hazarded by the course he had a- 
dopted i in the suit which was then pending. Yet—and in 
this may also be traced the excellent effect of our equal 
laws, which enables those of every rank to participate in a 
great measure in the same feelings, because the highest may 
have risen from the lowest class—when he recollected his 
own privations while a pennyless orphan, he rejoiced that 
he had used his influence to save the innocent and helpless 
from similar hardships ; and he determined to run all risks 

rather than abandon his cause. ‘If, ” thought he to him- 
self, “If the truth could only be known about that paper 
—but it never can be unless the defendant confessess himself 
a villain, or poor Colonel Johnson should rise from the 
dead.” Here he fell into a long reverie concerning the ma- 
ny apparently mysterious ways in which unjust acts and 
dark deeds had been revealed ; sand though he had no 
faith in the marvelloustales of ghosts, witches, warnings, 

&c. &c. which had thrilled his soul, in the days of his boy- 
hood, when told by some solemn looking spinster by the 
dim light of a waning fire and along wicked candle ; yet 
he really wished that, in this particular instance, the grave 
would give up its “ sheeted dead,” and that he might 
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see and even hold a conference with the apparition of Col. 
Johnson. 

But soon the absurdity of these wishes came over his 
mind, and he felt angry with himself that he had, in such 
vain imaginations, wasted the time which ought to have 
been devoted to vigorous reflections on the most practica- 
ble manner of extricating himself from his present dilem- 
ma. With an almost scornful expression of countenance 
he determined that such vagaries of the fancy as supernat- 
ural appearances should never more engross his mind ; no, 
not for a moment—and he was soon deeply engaged in re- 
volving the intricacies of the law, and endeavoring to re- 
collect authorities and opinions which were relevant to the 
case he was about to defend. 

The system of specterology (if there be such an ology) 
never had, and cannot have much influence in America.— 
There is nothing here to foster such a belief. We have no 
antiquated castles, no mouldering temples with whose hoary 
ruins are connected traditions of sufferings, or of sins.— 
Our country is in its innocence. The vista of time opens 
to us on the future. We dwell but little on the memory of 
things that are past, in comparison with the exultation with 
which we anticipate coming events. The people of the 
old world call us boasters, because they have no sympa- 
thy in this enthusiasm of national youth. Let them ven- 
erate their corrupt and worn out systems because they 
are sanctioned by antiquity ; we have a better inheritance 
than the fame of ancestors—the inheritance of a land where 
the use of reason is permitted to men. But in proportion 
as reason is cultivated, will the romantic and the supersti- 
tious become obsolete and absurd. And it is the perfect 
knowledge of the little estimation paid to tales of a similar 
description with the one I am relating, which makes me 
pause from my story and indulge in the above reflections. 
Should my readers doubt, let them rejoice that they have 
the liberty of indulging and expressing their doubts on 
whatever subject they please. 

George Howe pursued his journey as fast as the rough, 
and in many places miry, highway permitted ; yet notwith- 
standing his hurry, he did not indulge in a single execration 
on the horrid roads. He cherished, it is true, the sanguine 
hope that the time was not far distant when they would be 
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better, and though not exactly foreseeing the rapid im- 
provements which forty years have effected in this country, 
he was sufficiently ardent in his patriotism to believe that 
America would, at no distant day, rank with the mightiest 
nations on earth. It was under a combination of generous 
feelings that urged him to devote himself to the cause of 
succoring the oppressed, and extending the benefits of our 
free and “impartial laws to every citizen ; partly because he 
knew that the greatest share of happiness would thus be 
diffused among his countrymen, and partly that our Inde- 
pendence, which had then been but a short time acquired, 

might, by the enjoyment of equal rights and the preserva- 
tion of real liberty, be regarded as a 1 proud acquisition by 
Europeans, that he entered the village of D His 
private interest had been forgotten in his speculations for 
the public good ; and it was not till his horse turned of his 
own accord, towards the door of the inn, that George re- 
collected he had any sublunary wants to provide for. He 
had ridden twenty miles—it ‘was past seven o’clock, and so 
he concluded to rest an hour or two, and then prosecute his 
journey, as there was a bright moon which would not set 
till towards morning. Giving his horse to the landlord, 

who acted the waiter’s part, he paused a moment before en- 
tering, to enquire the cause of the collection of people, 
whom, he observed, seemed to fill the house. 

The landlord replied, that there was a prayer meeting 
held that evening in his hall—‘‘ You have probably heard,” 
continued he, ‘‘that we have a great revival in our town. 
We have conferences three times a week, and as my house 
is central and convenient, I have invited the people to meet 
here.”’ 

Your clergyman is—” 

‘‘ Rev. Elias Somers. Do you know him ?” 

‘‘Ah—I know him well—he was a classmate of mine, 
an excellent young man he was. I shall be glad to meet 
him.” 

‘¢ He is now inthe hall. Will you take some refresh- 
ments before you walk up ?” 

‘¢No, I will just walk up now while my tea is preparing ; 
perhaps I may have an opportunity of speaking with Mr. 
Somers.” 


George Howe was not disappointed. His friend the cler- 
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gyman saw and recognized him the moment he entered. 
As the services had not commenced, he ventured, notwith- 
standing he feared some censures might be incurred for the 
worldly interest thus displayed, to leave his conspicuous sta- 
tion before a round table graced with two flaming tallow 
candles, and grasp the hand and welcome the sight of his 
friend. Hisjoy was apparently so sincere, and his entrea- 
ties so urgent that George should wait till the meeting was 
closed, and then accompany him to his house, which was 
but a short distance and stay the night, or if he could not 
do that, at least take some refreshment, that the lawyer fi- 
nally consented ; it being understood he was to depart 
as early as he pleased on the following morning. The dis- 
tance to Hartford was but little more than ten miles, and 
Howe thought he could travel that distance before the hour 
for opening the Court, if he did not start till daylight. 
To enjoy the clergyman’s hospitality was not the prime 
motive of the delay of George Howe. He wished to hear 
his friend officiate in his clerical capacity. He was himself 
a believer, and had he not thought he could be of more 
real service to the cause of virtue and humanity in the pro- 
fession he had chosen than any other, he would have stud- 
ied divinity. The arguments by which he confirmed him- 
self in this belief cannot be detailed here—he felt he was in 
the path of duty—-but notwithstanding his predilection for 
the ca. while he listened to the simple and touching lan- 
guage of his reverend friend, and saw the effect these ex- 
hortations had on the hearts and minds of the listeners, he 
acknowledged there was a power, a grandeur in that gospel 
which had brought life and immortality to light, with 
which no object of mere earthly interest could be invested. 
George was edified by the words of wisdom he heard 
from the lips of his friend in the public conference ; but it 
was not till they sat down together in the quiet study of the 
latter, that their full enjoyment of soul commenced. Here 
they did indeed find themselves so happy in calling up old 
recollections and communicating new events, that nothing 
but the necessity which existed for his exertions on the mor- 
row would have induced Howe to retire. Mr. Somers in- 
deed urged him to this, and accompanied him to his cham- 
ber ; and yet with all his earnestness that his friend should 
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repose he spent half an hour in taking leave of him for the 
night. 

After Somers had departed, our traveller sat down in an 
old-fashioned ari chair, which stood directly in front of, 
and but a few feet from the bed. Here he ruminated for 
some time on the conversation he had just been enjoying, 
till the note of the clock striking the hour of twelve warn- 
ed him that if he intended to sleep at all, he must indulge 
his reverie nolonger. He undressed, and throwing his gar- 
ments on the chair in which he had been sitting, went to 
bed. But he could not close his eyes ; he thought this wake- 
fulness was caused by the light of his ap: tment, for he had 
forgotten to close the shutters, and the moon had descend- 
ed so low as to throw her nearly level rays into the two 
windows fronting the west, and this made the room almost 
as bright as the noon day. At length as a final effort to 
sleep, ‘he turned his face towards the w: all, half covering 
his head with the «bed clothes, but his restlessness soon 
compelled him to change his position, and in doing so he 
cast his eyes towards the arm chair. 

He started upright in the bed—he strained his gaze as if 
his sight was fascinated—a cold shivering ran through his 
veins, ~ and for a few moments he felt that indefinite, y et hor- 
rible apprehension which falls on the mortal who fancies 
himself in the presence of a disembodied spirit ; though 
while that spirit was confined in clay, it might have been a 
partaker in all his joys and the soother of all his sorrows. 

But George Howe soon obtained sufficient self-command 
to note accurately the object before him. The form and 
face was that of a young female. She was standing near 
the arm chair as if just risen from it; her arms raised as if 
to grasp at some object ; her head bending alittle forward, 
seemingly in supplication, or from weakness. On her head 
was a cap which had partly fallen back, and her dark hair 
flowed down beneath it, around her neck and bosom. She 
was clothed ina white robe, which appeared more like a 
dress to be worn in the chamber of sickness, than the habil- 
iments of the grave. Neither did her face, though white 
as new fallen snow, wear the fixed expression of death.—- 
There was even a pleading earnestness in her bright eyes, 
and she seemed to fix them in an intense gaze on those of 


Howe. He could see and examire her countenance as plain- 
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ly as he ever noted any face in his life. There she stood, 
looking so pure in her beauty, for her features were exceed- 
ingly beautiful, that a poet ‘might have imagined her an ae- 
rial being, come down from some of the far off spheres on 
a moonbeam, to visit him. But such fancies did not take 
possession of the mind of George Howe ; yet he had no 
doubt the appearance before him was supernatural. How 
could it be otherwise ? He was confident he had bolted 
the door of his chamber ; and even if he had not, the 
character of his host forbade him to think that, beneath 
his roof, any imposition would be practised on a ‘friend. — 
Nor did the figure before him look like an inhabitant of 
this world ; if not a spirit, it was evidently ready to be- 
come one. 

The face was unknown to our traveller. In vain he en- 
deavored to recollect some resemblance between it and any 
person he had seen. He could net. ‘Then the recollection 
of the foolish wish he had indulged respecting Colonel 
Johnson, came over him—but in all the circumstances con- 
nected with that suit, there was nothing with which a fe- 
male would be likely to be acquainted. He thought of all 
these things. He covered his face with his hands, hoping 
the vision “could pass away ; but when he looked again, it 
was still there. He endeavored by counting his pulse men- 
tally, to calm his agitation—he reasoned with himself on 
the folly of being terrified by so sweet an apparation—but 
with all the firmness he could command he could not speak. 
His tongue seemed to cleave to the roof of his mouth.— 
Had he been dressed, he thought he should have had cour- 
age to approach it ; but perhaps he wouid not. As it was 
he could only watch it, and he finally determined not to 
take his eyes from off it, till insome way, it disappeared. 

He remained thus gazing on that pale face till he fancied 
it returned his survey with a smile of fondness. The 
thought sent a shivering through his joints, a kind of deep 
fear, so much like gr ief that it peewee tears to his eyes.— 
He drew a long breath as a preparatory effort to a speech 
which he had been for several minutes revolving, when the 
clock struck two—suddenly a convulsive shudder seemed 
to pass over those pallid features ; he even thought he dis- 
tinguished the trembling of the white drapery, as if the 
form it covered was agitated. He bent forward—a low 
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sigh, a sound as of the death gurgle—and the phantom was 
gone ! 

George sunk down for a short time deprived of all con- 
sciousness—when he recovered he breathed a prayer, and 
then reassured, he arose and examined his door. It was 
fastened. The moon shone clear ; every thing without and 
within the house seemed tranquil and at rest. But George 
Howe felt that to rest there was impossible for him ; so 

reparing himself he went down stairs carefully, and as he 
had told Mr. Somers he should depart by day-light, per- 
haps before, he knew the family would not be ‘surprised at 
hisexit. He did not like to begin his journey till morning ; 
so excusing his appearance at the inn at that unusual hour 
by his desire to have his horse more carefully tended, he 
threw himself on a settle before the bar-room fire and 
slumbered till day. 

With his waking thoughts returned the remembrance of 
that pale vision he had seen ; it haunted him all the way to 
Hartford ; but when he entered the court the importance 
of his business took possession of his mind, and he felt it 
indeed a relief to return to his real cares, after having been 
harrassed by such unsubstantial yet fearful apprehensions. 
His exertions in the suit which had caused him so noch 
anxiety were crowned with complete success ; and the eclat 
this triumph gave him was speedily apparent in the added 
respect of the ; gentlemen of the long robe and in the atten- 
tion paid him by the first families in the city. At a party 
given chiefly on ‘his account, he was introduced to the gov- 
ernor’s niece, the fair Amelia D. The lawyer was very 
much struck with the appearance of the young lady. Not 
her beauty merely, though she was lovely ; it was the re- 
semblance which he fancied at times he traced, between her 
features and those of the vision he had seen at Mr. Somers’. 
Whether it was the thrilling romantic interest which this 
idea created ; or whether her charms were really irresisti- 
ble, is not for me to say ; but George Howe was captiva- 
ted ; for the first time in his life was “really in love, and as 
the course of true love does sometimes run smooth, in a- 
bout a year, they were, with the approbation of al! their 
friends, and the anticipation of a life of happiness, mar- 
ried ! 

There is in this life no such thing as chartered happiness. 
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And the felicity of George Howe was speedily to be dissol- 
ved by that event for which it would seem, when known to 
be in time so uncertain, and yet in occurrence so inevitable, 
every mortal would be prepared ;—but here the prudent 
are as often taken unawares as the foolish. The death of 
his Amelia, who died the day after the birth of her first 
child, was such an overwhelming shock to poor George, as 


~ 


those only endure who are brought low by an unexpected 
calamity. How often beneath such an affliction does the 
heart make resolutions never to set up another earthly idol 
of worship—how few hearts of sensibility ever keep this 
vow! George made the promise, but then there was his 
little Amelia, that sweet and only pledge of his dear depart- 
ed wife’s affection to him-—and her dying breath had been, 
by a convulsive effort, retained to whisper a blessing on that 
infant ; her last look had been that agonized, beseeching ex- 
pression of the mother’s love, that seems imploring the pity 
of the world for the helpless object she would have rear- 
ed so tenderly! That last look of his wife was never for- 
gotten by George Howe, and the danger was that he made 
those recollections the plea for an excess of tenderness and 
indulgence towards his little daughter, which, as she grew 
towards womanhood, he was sensible would be injurious. 
Yet he could not obtain the self command requisite to con- 
trol her. He had very soon after his wife’s death taken a 
maiden sister of his own as a house-keeper, and as she hu- 
mored his little girl to his heart’s content, and moreover 
needed a home, ‘he determined to remain a widower, and 
devote his affection only to his child. But he became, af- 
ter a time, sensible that affection towards the child was not 
all that was requisite in her education. She was a frolick- 
some, active creature, often thoughtless, sometimes passion- 
ate, and always warmhearted. Her aunt could do nothing 
with her—and so she contented herself with noting down 
all her faults, and at the end of each day made her report 
in form to her brother. The catalogue was often long and 
sometimes woful. There were items of tea-cups broken, 
books injured, frocks torn, &c. &c. till finally George Howe 
was convinced his dear little Amelia was, what her aunt as- 
serted, asad romp. Yet the moment of his severest repri- 
mand was always the moment of his daughter’s greatest 
triumph. She loved her father more than all the world ; 
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and when the idea was really brought home to her that 
she had, by her frolics, given him pain, she would weep 
so violently, and beg his “forgiv eness so earnestly, that he 
found no distress so ‘insupportable as to witness hers, and 
then mutual kisses soon brought mutual smiles, and all was 
happiness on her part—end happiness the deeper, that it 
was mingled with anxiety on his. They know but little of 
the human heart who deem that those who are laboring 
merely for their own benefit, are the happy. It is only 
when hoping others will enjoy felicity from our success 
that prosperity is enjoyed in its full zest. When Mr. Howe, 
after a day of severe study or exertion in business went, as 
was his constant custom, before retiring to rest, to look on 
the face of his sleeping child—when he saw her blooming 
cheek resting on a soft pillow, and knew that she was sup- 
plied with every appurtenance that could minister to com- 
fort, even luxury, he felt that his labors were a pleasure— 
then when he kneeled by her bedside and thanked heaven 
that he was enabled to shield her from the hardships he 
had endured, he felt that riches was indeed a blessing. 
Time rolled on ; Amelia had entered her fourteenth year. 
‘She must be sent toa boarding school,” said her aunt. 
This the father knew full well ought to be—and so finally, 
after revolving the matter a hundred times, and urging all 
the objections | he could possibly recollect, he determined to 
place Amelia at the school of Mrs. Somers, the widow of 
his friend the clergyman. She was an excellent woman, 
and as by the death of her husband she was necessitated to 
take pupils, George Howe felt that the most kind manner 
of bestowing char ity on a lady whoin he deeply respected 
and sincerely pitied, would be to place his daughter under 
her care, and thus encourage her industrious efforts to sup- 
port herself and children. Amelia went accordingly, ac- 
companied by her aunt to the village of, ——— and became 
the occupant of that very chamber where her father had 
seen the phantom. The scene had entirely passed from the 
mind of George Howe. Indeed it hardly recurred after 
the death of his wife, of whose untimely decease he then 
thought it had been the warning ; and for years it had nev- 
er intruded on his recollection. Nor though, as he after - 
wards affirmed, his heart so often during that summer of 
separation wandered to the residence where his darling 
dwelt, did the thoughts of what he had seen there ever 
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once enter his mind. But the recollection was now to be 
terribly revived. He was standing in his own door, one 
calm evening, and watching the moon as it rose in all that 
beautiful splendor which gives to our northern autumns 
such attractions for the worshipers of luna, when his reve- 
rie was broken by the loud tramp of a horse that came, as 
if urged to his utmost speed, up the avenue leading to his 
house. The heart of George Howe sunk, he knew not 
why ; but there seemed to fall on his spirit a weight, a fear- 
fulness he could not overcome—the letter which the horse- 
man gave him was not of a tenor to diminish this. It told 
him that his Amelia was ill; and though her disorder was 
only a cold, her father knew that there was an alarm, or he 
would not have been thus hastily summoned. 

Leaving the man to rest till morning, Mr. Howe depart- 
ed alone, and during that solitary ride, his whole soul was 
engrossed with concern for his child. He had but one, on- 
ly one—he could not, O! he could not part with her. His 
cry to heaven (for his prayer was a cry of agony) was, 
‘¢ spare her, spare her !” 

He reached the house of Mrs. Somers and was ascending 
the stairs leading to the chamber of his child, just as the 
clock struck one. He entered—Amelia, with the restless- 
ness of the death tremor, for she was dying, had insisted 
on being placed in the large arm chair, but increasing faint- 
ness made her ask to be laid again in bed. Her attendants, 
at the moment of her father’s entrance, had raised her from 
the chair, and as they supported her on either side, she stood 
in the attitude and precisely with the appearance of the ap- 
parition George Howe had seen there sixteen years before. 
He looked—the whole transaction rushed with the vivid- 
ness of lightning upon his mind. ‘‘O, my God!” he ex- 
claimed, with a groan that seemed to rend his heart—the 
sweat started in large drops on his forehead—‘* O, my God ! 
it was she whom I saw. Help is in vain—and I resign her 
—Father in heaven, this isthy hand—TI resign her—-Amelia,”’ 
and he clasped the cold, trembling girl in his arms ‘‘ Ame- 
lia, we must part. Yon must go to your God, to your Sa- 
viour who will never banish the lambs of his flock. He 
demands you, and you are his. I resign you, my ¢hild, 
and I bless God that he lent you to me, tho’ it was but for 
a moment. Onc last kiss to me, and then give your heart 
allto your Saviour.” 

In one hour after this Amelia was no more. 
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SONG OF A SWISS PEASANT. 


It has been remarked that the song ‘“‘ Ranz des Vaches,’’ when sung to the Swiss, 
in a distant country, affects their hearts and mind to such a degree, that they must 
either revisit their ‘* native home of Alps,”’ or die! 


Glen Creran, 


That song! that song I hear! 
It loudly speaks of home ; 
I would that J were there, 
And never more to roam ! 


List, to its soft, sweet tone, 
When floating on the air ; 
Oh! to the one so lone, 
What music does it bear ; 


It whispers to the heart, 
The name of many a friend! 
How could I from them part, 
So far my steps to bend ? 


And leave that home of mirth, 
My mother, sister dear ; 

0! for the happy hearth, 

The voices lov’d and clear : 


And for the “ Alpine Horn,” 
From our Mont Blanc, so high, 
Which calls for praises born 
Beneath our sunset sky. 


O! shall I never kneel 
Before our cot in pray’r ? 
And will my brow ne’er feel 
Its own blest mountain air ? 


Yes! to mine Alps I'll fly, 
Once more a home to find ! 

If ere that day I die! 

Bear my love there—thou wind ! 


ANNE, 


WRIT 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mrs. Hare—If you had not so kindly invited me (Iam 
one of the young ladies mentioned by U. R.) in your last 
Magazine, to answer that curious epistle, I do not think { 
ever should have summoned resolution to appear in print. 
I have naturally a horreur of bleu—the color never suited 
my complexion, and the word, as a literary term, always 
makes'me nervous. To cull ‘‘ words of Jearned length and 
thundering sound,” and maintain an argument in a public 
journal—the thought makes me tremble! But luckily for 
me no elaborate chain of reasoning is required to expose 
the absurdity of the conclusions drawn by my acquaintance, 
U. R. My acquaintance Iam willing to greet him (for my 
father says he is really an excellent young man—so indus- 
trious—and prudent,) and as cordially in his well-worn ‘‘bea- 
ver” as in his *‘ opera cloak.’? What a ridiculous story he 
made of that affair, which was only—but I will tell the 
whole by-and-by—after I have answered his inquiries, 
whether women are not more taken up with the outside ap- 

arance, ‘‘a coat of a particular cut, a few trinkets attach- 
ed to a watch guard,” &c. than “ with rational and sensi- 
ble conversation.” 

I answer,—no—neither the outward adornments nor the 

rsonal beauty of a man gains the favor of the ladies—it 
is the moral or mental qualities which we fancy the appear- 
ance indicates. When we fall in love with a pretty fellow 
in a suit of regimentals, it is the courage, the qualities of 
the soldier, that enchant us. Miltonis no panegyrist of wo- 
men, nor did he allow Eve other than true feminine feel- 
ings, when he makes her tel! Adam that she loved him be- 
cause she saw in him— 

How beauty is excelled by manly grace, 

And wisdom, which alone is truly fair. 
That my own sex are thus inclined to estimate wisdom, eve- 
ry one must believe who believes the bible. Did not the 
“*queen of Sheba come from the uttermost parts of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon?” What man ever 
paid such hornage to intellect ? 

Indeed, I might collect authorities and examples of the 
respect for talents and genius which women have alway 
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evinced, sufficient to fill a pair of volumes as thick and heavy 
as Webster’s American Dictionary. Ihave only time how- 
ever to refer to the testimony of one individual, but he is in 
himself a host, all circumstances considered, and moreover 
the matter is so recent, U. R. must acknowledge its validi- 
ty—that is, if he has read Pelham, and been introduced to 
Monsieur Margot. Does not that worthy affirm that wo- 
men always love a man of soul? And had he not charmed 
numbers by his ‘sensible conversation ?” And I appeal to 
every man in this city who has ever fancied himself belov- 
ed, (U. R. included) and ask all and sundry, if they do be- 
lieve the affection the ladies have bestowed on them was de- 
served and won by the merit of wearing a handsome 
watch seal, or a fashionable opera cloak ?—or even by per- 
sonal beauty ? Do you not all indignantly reply—no—it 
was our abilities, our cleverness, our ‘‘ sensible conversation” 

—‘‘she saw Othello’s visage in his mind.”’ Such were the 
reasons that gained us the preference. 

Now, as [ have doubtless convinced every sensible person 
that women do not estimate things, or gentlemen at least, 
by their ‘“‘ external appearance ””—I will explain the affair 
that so discomposed the philosophy of Mr. U. R. My 
dear aunt Jane was in a terrible fluster for a yard of pur- 
ple satin to complete her cloak. There was only one store 
as she said, in Boston, that had the article exactly of the 
‘¢ right, particular shade, ” and she was hurrying me away 
after the satin with as much rapidity as if I had been the 
express to carry the President’s speech, when the two 
young ladies met me at the door of the house—they com- 
ing in, I going out. 

‘My aunt croaned as she saw them, for she had followed 
me to continue her directions—‘‘ O, Laura, the satin will 
all be gone before you reach Cornhill, ” said she. 

will co directly,” said I. 

“ We will accompany you,”’ said the young ladies. 

Ah! if vou allgo, you will certainly be too late,” sigh- 
ed my g good aunt. ‘ Young ladies have so much to say ; 
and so many greetings to exchange with their beaux. The 


satin will certainly be gone.”’ 
‘‘T promise you aunt, I will not speak till I ask for your 


satin,”’ said I. 


‘‘ Nor will we speak till that time,” said both the young 


ladies. 24 
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TO WOMAN. 


**If you keep your promise I will tell your fortune when 
you return,” said my aunt—smiling, nodding and motion- 
ing us to hurry. We did keep our promise, and by that 
means U. R. was offended—but no matter—we are all to 
have good luck, and sensible lovers yet—so aunt Jane says. 
Truly vours, LAURA. 


TO WOMAN, 


*T 1s sweet to see the mellow hue, 
Of morning’s twilight sky ; 
When flowers are deck’d with pearly dew, 
Like tears in Beauty’s eye: 
*Tis swect to hear the warbling bird, 
That wings her early flight, 
Sweet is the sound of lowing herd, 
And sweet is gleaming night; 
Sweet are the sounds which Echo mocks, 
In grotto arched by filtering rocks. 


And doubly sweet it is to me, 
To hear the ocean roar, 
Like ponderous artillery, 
Along the sounding shore. 
When crested billows rudely dash, 
Against the pebbled strand, 
I love to hear the mimic plash 
Of echo on the land ; 
And see the screaming sea-bird lave, 
Her pinions grey in some bright wave. 


But sweeter far than these to hear 
Woman, thy plaintive sigh ; 
And dearer still the gleaming tear 
- Which glistens in thine eye ; 
The tears which fall for others’ wo, 
Those pitying sighs reveal— 
The joyous smiles and heavenly glow, 
Which beam for others’ weal,— 
These like the moonlight o’er the clouds we see, 
All, all of pure and fair—we find in thee. 
ALBERT. 
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EMPRESS MARIA LOUISA. 


Extract from a Journal—Visit to the Palace. 


Parma, Nov. 11.—The only part of the Palace exhibited 
to strangers when the Duchess is in Parma, is the ‘* Toil- 
ette,”? as it is termed. This consists of the cradle of the 
king of Rome, Napoleon’s son ; of a large mirrour, and a 
dressing table, wash-stand, &. The cradle was presented 
by the merchants of Paris, at the birth of the young Napo- 
leon ; the others were the gift of the citizens ‘generally, of 
Paris. They are all of massive silver, gilt, and richly 
ornamented with a profusion of pearls, jewels and beauti- 
ful basso relievo figures: they are probably the most beau- 
tiful specimens of the kind in existence. On the head of 
the cradle externally, are the arms of Napoleon, over which 
is the letter N in a figure of the Sun: on one side appears 
Maria Louisa presenting the infant to Napoleon ; on the op- 
posite, is a river god representing the Tiber, and present- 
ing a sceptre to the young prince, as king of Rome : at 
the foot of the cradle is the letter N, and I believe also, the 
arms of Maria. Inside area variety of ornaments, among 
which the N is conspicuous. Within, is a bed encased in 
white silk, with a profusion of silk and gold lace drapery. 
Over the ‘whole, i isa large figure of Fame, sounding the 
trumpet, and holding an imperial wreath. In this costly 
crib reposed the Heir apparent of the then extensive do- 
minions of Napoleon. 

The table is also of silver gilt: it contains a mirrour, 
drawers, tumblers and vials for perfumes, wrought out of 
rock-chrystal, and of various ornaments of pearl and pre- 
cious stones ; beside it are two stands, with the various im- 
plements of a lady’s toilette, all of the same materials. 

The third article, is a grand mirrour. It is asingle piece 
of glass, nine or ten feet high, ona silver frame and stand. 
It is surmounted by exquisite figures, representing the mar- 
riage : Napoleon and Maria appear with hands joined, and 
Hymen smiling between them, a little in the rear. Behind 
the Emperor, are his own arms, and the arms of Austria 
are behind the Empress. T here are also a variety of other 
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ornaments, which I do not recollect, all wrought with the 
same taste and skill. Altogether, this Toilette is exceeding- 
ly interesting, as exhibiting a brilliant relict of Napoleon’s 
and Maria Louisa’s golden days. 

Parma, Monpay, Nov. 12.—I have been disappointed in 
a voiture to-day, and am detained here till to-morrow, and 
so I will note a few more particulars respecting the Ex-Em- 
press. 

As her mode of living is often a topic of conversation ; 
and as the fact of her second marriage has been questioned, 
it was a natural subject of inquiry on arrival at her capitol. 
But it is a topic on which the Parmese are extremely cau- 
tious of expressing their opinions. Of several, whom [am 
in the habit of meeting at the Hotel, some intimate, that 
she is again married, and others the contrary, while athird 
class smile with a significant shrug, as who should say, we 
know much more than it would be prudent to disclose. 
The officers connected with the Government pretend that 
she has not been married. 

At the gallery of paintings, on Saturday, I encountered 
a gentleman, who has proved a very agreeable companion 
in this strange city. Perceiving me to be a foreigner, he 
evinced by his manner, as I thought, a disposition, to extend 
a friendly aid in explaining the objects of curiosity. But 
mistaking me for an Englishman, as he afterwards acknow!- 
edged, he did not feel at liberty to make advances. This 
obstacle was soon removed, by an approach on my part, to 
ask some common-place question. We soon became hand 
and glove companions through the gallery, and for three 
days have been to all intents and purposes sworn friends. 
He was quite agreeably disappointed, at finding that J was 
from America. He'proved to be a young limb of the law, 
who had just finished his studies. Here was another ground 
of sympathy between us. We have exchanged sentiments 
freely, on the respective constitutions of Italy and Ameri- 
ca, and ‘he constantly indulges in exclamations of admira- 
tion for our free institutions, without venturing to disap- 
prove of those of his own country. 

But to the point : like most peregrines, in pursuit of in- 
formation, it has been expedient for me to become some- 
thing of a Paul Pry, and to make inquiries hap-hazard, on 
all topics. Among others, the Princess has not been forgot- 
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ten. My friend informs me, that she has been married four 
or five years to the Count, but that the marriage has never 
been made public: that it is one of the court secrets, which 
the people are not allowed openly to discuss : that it is well 
understood by every body here, though nobody will ven- 
ture to speak much of it : that while the Count is the con- 
stant attendant on the Duchess, both in public and in her 
secret councils, and while he has two children, the heirs of 
all her Ducal charms, who are recognized as such, in the 
Palace and in public, yet the nuptials have never been offi- 
cially announced, and will, for state purposes, probably con- 
tinue sub rosa. This appears to be all very probable in it- 
self, and will serve to explain the apparent mystery. As so 
much gossip, it is interesting only, as associated with a per- 
sonage who has enjoyed so conspicuous a station, as Maria 
Louisa. I relate it, giving the authority whence it was de- 
rived, and leaving the reader to decide on its probability. 
I placed full faith in my informer. 

But to return to the Palace. Count NMeyperchy is in her 
service, chief commander of her military, and at the head 
of her household: he resides at the palace, and rides out 
with her every day. I have had two opportunities of see- 
ing the party set off. She takes her airing every day 
from 3 to 5 o'clock. Hearing of this, I of course approach- 
ed the palace at the hour. 

A coach, elegant but not remarkable, with four bays and 
two postillions in livery, a footman, and a courier mount- 
ed on another horse, were stationed at the door: several 
soldiers were on duty about the door, and a company of 
some fifty or sixty more, were drawn up across the square, 
at some distance. After some minutes, the door was thrown 
open, and the General appeared, followed immediately at 
his elbow, by the ex-Empress, and another lady. The 
Count handed her into the coach, then the other lady, and 
then entered himself, taking the front seat opposite to the 
Duchess, and they drove off, preceded by the courier: as 
they started, the drums beat a salute, and the soldiers pre- 
sented arms. 

Some ten or twenty people were collected to see the de- 
parture, and all took off their hats in respect, when the 
Princess appeared. I stood within a few paces, and had an 
excellent opportunity to see each of the personages. Ma- 
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ria Louisa is rather above, than below the middling height, 
has light eyes, a pallid complexion, and an agreeable physi- 
ognomy: mildness seems to predominate in her counte- 
nance, air, and whole demeanour: her dress was exceed- 
ingly plain—a small pink blue bonnet, and a kind of plaid 
cloak drawn close up to her chin. She has not that erect, 
commanding air, that I had pictured to myself: indeed I 
had formed in my mind the lofty Empress of the French, 
but encountered the mild, amiable, and unassuming Duch- 
ess. IJ heard her speak tothe General ; her voice was clear, 
and agreeable. She is apparently about forty years of age. 
It occurred to me at the moment, tho’ it was doubtless a 
fancy, a mere whim of the brain, that her countenance in- 
dicated, that she had tasted the enjoyments of Empire, but 
was weary of them, and was now perfectly content with 
her present condition. Be it so: long life and happiness 
attend her. 

The General isnow by no means an Adonis, whatever he 
may have been in early life ; he appears at least sixty years of 
age, and has had the misfortune to lose his right eye : its 
place is supplied by a black patch: he measures six feet, 
has sandy hair and complexion, and but for the sombre sub- 
stitute for an eye, would present a visage in no respect re- 
markable. There is nothing assuming, or ostentatious in 
his appearance ; at the same time his manner is sufficiently 
dignified, and his demeanour indicates a character, con- 
scious of high rank and superior personal merit. The 
General has a son and a daughter—children of a former 
wife. He has also a son and daughter, children of the 
Duchess, and demie fraternals to the young Napoleon, now 
Duke of Richstadt, who at present resides at Vienna with 
his grandfather the Emperor of Austria. 


*‘ ELEGANT LEISURE.’ 


Ho! boy—bring here my rocking chair— 
Light up the fire with pine ;— 
Tis done—and now to banish care, 
Let fancy’s spell be mine. 
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The world ’s shut out—and JT alone— 
Tis pledsant thus to be ; 

The world without ’s a slavish one— 
The world within is free! 


Up—up my soul! the night is yours— 

F Be griefs and wrongs forgot ; 

i The day was made for slaves and boors— 
The night—the night—for thought ! 


Go! walk the isles of classic Greece, 
And join the ranks of war ; 

Fling off the sober robes of peace— 
And grasp the scimetar ! 


On! with the rushing host—see how 
The crescent flames on high ; 

On! with the rushing host—now—now 
We conquer or we die ! 


Away—away—through all the earth— 
4 Now climb from star to star 
Into the region of thy birth, 

Where kindred spirits are ! 


Now with the storm-worn mariner 
Upon the moonlit deep— 
Now hie thee to the couch of her 
I love, and watch her sleep ! 


There! rest thee there. °Tis beautiful !— 
In heaven—on earth and sea, 
Theu hast not found a scene so full 
Of calm sublimity ! 
ROSCREA. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARIES. 


j ‘Tue interesting subject of female education engrosses, as 
g it ought, a prominent place in public estimation ; and we 
give, with pleasure, notices respecting some of the most ap- 
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proved schools, now open in this city, for the reception of 
young ladies. This information is not needed here, where 
the Instructors are known, and their qualifications have 
been tested; but it may, at this time, interest our country 
friends ; the Spring being usually the season when young 
ladies, from the country, are sent here to accelerate or com- 
plete their education. 

It will be seen, that most of these schools are under the 
direction of men; and we think it a proud compliment to 
the intellect of our sex, when gentlemen of acknowledged 
abilities, of high scholastic attainments, and undoubted 
moral excellence, thus devote their talents and learning to 
the education of females. They would not persevere, did 
they not find, on the part of their pupils, minds worthy 
and capable of receiving instruction, even in the severe, ex- 
act and abstruse sciences, as well as in those lighter branch- 
es of literature, termed accomplishments. But though the 
assistance of masculine understandings and attainments has 
been, and is now, ina degree, necessary to the thorough 
education of young ladies, yet we hope the time is not far 
distant, when women will be found competent to superin- 
tend every department of instruction, in schools, for their 
own sex, at least. If women can learn, they can teach. 
There is no business, in which a lady can engage, so appro- 
priate to her station, her character, and those duties, which 
in after life, devolve on a woman, as that of instruction. 
Every mother, who rightly fulfils her maternal duties, must 
be an instructress. And this truth cannot be too early im- 

ressed on the female mind. But to return to the schools. 

And first, (we name them alphabetically) there is the 
Young Ladies’ High School, under the direction of Mr. E. 
Bailey, as Principal. Froma printed account of the organ- 
ization of this school, it appears there are accommodations 
for 104 scholars, and 8 assistant pupils. This is a large num- 
ber for one school ; but their instruction appears to be am- 
ply provided for. Besides Mr. Bailey, who is esteemed an 
excellent and indefatigable teacher, there is a Preceptress, 
and separate teachers in French, Italian, Penmanship, 
Needlework and Drawing. There are also, eight young 
ladies, belonging to the school, employed as assistant pupils. 


We like this latter arrangement, because we think it admi-' 


rably calculated to prepare those young ladies, who are 
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wishing to become instructresses, for their arduous task. 
The advantages to be enjoyed at the school, may be, in part, 
learned by the following, extracted from the printed cata- 
logue, to which we refer those who wish for further infor- 

mation, and which is a very well written exposition of the 
opinions of Mr. Bailey, on the subject of monitorial instruc- 
tion. 


“The plan of The Young Ladies’ High School, contemplates a 
liberal and extensive course of tuition. Pupils are admitted as 
soon as they can read fluently any common English author ; and 
instruction is given in all the usual branches of female education, 
with the exception of music and dancing. In addition to the regu- 
lar studies, lectures are delivered by the Principal of the school, 
once a week, on which the scholars are subsequently examined ; 
many of whom take notes, more or less copious, which are submit- 
ted to the teacher for correction. 

The school will be furnished with an extensive and complete 
philosophical apparatus, in the collection of which, considerable 
progress has been made. Among the articles already obtained, 
most of which have been imported, are, a pair of Cary’s best twen- 
ty-one inch Globes,—a_ highly finished Solar Microscope, with a 
great variety of objects, mostly connected with Natural History,— 
Ferguson’s Compound Engine, exhibiting all the simple Mechani- 
cal Powers,—a complete Pneumatic apparatus,—a Tellurian,—a 
Cometarium,—and a very valuable Orrery. Various other articles, 
necessary for illustration and experiment, have been ordered; and 
it is hoped that. the whole apparatus may be completed diring g the 
present season.’ 


Cornhill! High School for young Ladies, is under the care 
of Rev. J. L. Blake. This gentleman has been long known, 
and is deservedly celebrated for his talents as an Instructor. 
The attention he has bestowed on education, as a science, 

may be inferred, from the various and useful books he has 
compiled, or otherwise prepared, for the use of schools. 
One who knows so well how youth should be taught, can 
hardly fail of being a good teacher. In his seminar y, young 
ladies are instructed in the various branches of literature 
usually taught in the best schools, as may be gathered, by 
reference to the M: igazine Advertiser. There i is, also, one 
advantage enjoyed at his school, which will have an influ- 
ence with some parents—his number of pupils is limited, 
and will never be larger than he can superintend per sonally. 
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Bonfils’ Institution for Young Ladies.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Bonfils are at the head of this establishment, and therefore, 
in our opinion, it does possess an essential-advantage, for 
perfecting the education of females, over those seminaries, 
where men alone preside. Mrs. Bonfils is a native of New- 
England, an amiable, elegant, and accomplished woman ; 
she will, with a woman’s tact, know how to infuse that 
gentleness of character, that gracefulness of manner, which 
young ladies, who are destined to move in polished society, 
should be sedulous to acquire ; otherwise their knowledge 
will lose half its value. 

The system of education, proposed to be followed at this 
Institution, may be satisfactorily learned from the statements 
made in the Magazine Advertiser—and we are happy to say, 
that we understand, those parents who have, in this city, 
committed their daughters to the care of Mr. and Mrs. Bon- 
fils, are satisfied with the result thus far. We hope they 
will be successful ; indeed, it seems hardly possible, that an 
Institution, offering such advantages for young ladies, should 


not be popular in Boston. 


THE BLIND. 


Tue recent effort made in this city, respecting the estab- 
lishment of an Institution, for the education of the Blind, 
has given rise to many inquiries respecting that unfortunate 
class of individzals. ‘Of course, more than usual interest is 
attached to whatever relates to their peculiar feelings. We 

make these observations, by way of introduction to a little 
poem, written by “ E. Rushton, the interesting and philan- 
thropic blind Bookseller of Liverpool,” which has been 
sent us, by ‘¢a subscriber,” with a request for its insertion 
in the Magazine. Wedo not admit selected articles into 
our work ; not that we think original ones are always to 
be preferred, for their intrinsic excellence; but we do think, 
some efforts should be used to manufacture our own litera- 
ture, as well as laces ; and that women may aid a little in 
the one, as well as the other. So very patriotically, we 
deal wholly in American manufactured articles ; and if they 
have but little value, that value will be American. But for 
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once we waive our rule; and feel confident the following 
touching and beautiful strain will be received by our read- 
ers, as a full apology. 


BLINDNESS. 


Ah! think if June’s delicious rays, 
The eye of Sorrow can illume, 

Or wild December’s beamless days, 
Can fling o’er all a transient gloom. 


Ah! think, if skies obscure or bright, 
Can thus depress or cheer the mind ; 
Ah! think ’midst clouds of utter night, 
What mournful moments wait the Blind! 


And who shall tell his cause for wo! 

To love the wife he ne’er will see ; 
To be a sire, yet not to know 

The silent babe that climbs his knee ; 


To have his feelings daily torn, 
With pain the passing meal to find ; 
To live distress’d, and die forlorn, 
Are ills that oft await the Blind. 


When to the breezy uplands led, 
At noon, or blushing eve, or morn, 
He hears the redbreast o’er his head, 
While round him breathes the scented thorn. 


But oh! instead of nature’s face, 

Hills, dales, and woods, and streams combin’d ; 
Instead of tints, and forms, and grace, 

Night’s blackest mantle shrouds the Blind. 


If rosy youth, bereft of sight, 
’Midst countless thousands pines unblest, 
As the gay flower, withdrawn from light, 
Bows to the earth where all must rest ; 


Ah! think, when Life’s declining hours 
To chilling penury are consign’d, 

And pain has palsied all his powers, 
Oh! think what woes await the Blind! 
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Famrty Monrror.’’ Boston, Crocker & Brewster. On open- 
ing the volume, we are first presented with a portrait of the author, Rev. J. 
A. James; a very goodly personage, whose honest breadth of countenance, 
gives ample promise of that benevolence, which, in an eminent degree, 
breathes in the spirit and character of his writings. He states in his preface, 
** that it is an unquestionable truth, if a man be not happy at home, he can be 
happy no where; and the converse of the proposition is no less true, that he, 
who is happy at home, need be miserable no where.’’ To promote domestic 
happiness, therefore, was the aim of Mr. James; and we cannot but believe 
the book before us will have that effect. Men are more usually made misera- 
ble by their mistaken notions of what constitutes felicity, than by real calami- 
ties. Put when the exertions of good and learned men, for the amelioration 
of society, are rationally directed to the teaching of relative duties rather than 
religious creeds, we may hope the world will grow better, as well as wiser. 

The attention now given to infant education, will have a tendency to draw 
more and more the scrutiny of philosophers and people of discernment, to- 
wards the vast influence which the manner of domestic life has on the destiny 
of the world. We rejoice at this, because we believe the investigation of the 
subject will lead to more just notions of the rights of women, and a more rea- 
sonable regard to their feelings, than has yet been, generally speaking, grant- 
ed them by their Jords.”’ 

The real good of the sexes must be sought, by both, in the promotion of 
each other’s happiness. Selfishness never yet conferred felicity. And this 
truth, Mr. James very well illustrates in ‘* the mutual and special duties of 
husbands and wives.’? We give an extract from the ‘‘ special duties’’ of both, 
at the same time, cordially recommending the book to al] our married subscrib- 
ers, and all who intend to be married. 

» DUTIES OF HUSBANDS. 


Christ’s love to his church was DURABLE and UNCHANGEABLE, “‘ Fay- 
ing loved his own, he loved them to the end,’’ without abatement or alteration: 
so ought husbands to love their wives, not only at the beginning but to the 
end of their union; when the charms of beauty have fied before the withering 
influence of disease; when the vigorous and sprightly frame has lost its elastici- 
ty, and the step has become slow and faltering: when the wrinkles of ege 
have succeeded to the bloom of youth, and the whole person seems rather the 
monument, than the resemblance, of what it once was. Has she not gzined 
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in mind what she has lost in exterior fascinations? Have not her mental gra- 
ces flourished amidst the ruins of personal charms? If the rose and the lily 
have faded on the cheek, have not the fruits of righteousness grown in the 
soul? If those blossoms have departed, on which the eye of youthful passion 
gazed with so much ardor, has it not been to give way to the ripe fruit of 
christian excellence? The woman is not what she was, but the wife, the mo- 
ther, the christian, are better than they were. For an example of conjugal 
love in all its power and excellence, point me not to the bride and bridegroom 
displaying during the first month of their union all the watchfulness and ten- 
derness of affection, but let me look upon the husband and wife of fifty, whose 
love has been tried by the lapse and the changes of a quarter of a century, 
and who through this period and by these vicissitudes, have grown in attach- 
ment and esteem; and whose affection, if not glowing with all the fervid heat 
of a midsummer's day, is still like the sunshine of an October noon, warm 
and beautiful, as reflected amidst autumnal tints. 


DUTIES OF WIVES. 


It is assumed by the Apostle as an indisputable and general fact, that ‘* the 
married woman careth how she may please her husband.’’ All her conduct 
should be framed upon this principle, to give him contentment and to increase 
his delight in her. Let her appear contented with her lot, and that will do 
much to render him content with his: while, on the other hand, nothing is 
more likely to generate discontent in his heart, than the appearance of it in 
her. Let her by cheerful good humor diffuse an air of pleasantness over his 
dwelling. Let her guard as much as possible against a gloomy and moody 
disposition, which causes her to move about with the silence and cloudiness of 
a spectre; for who likes to dwell in a haunted house? She should always wel- 
come him across his threshhold with a smile, and ever put forth all her inge- 
nuity in studying to please him, by consulting his wishes, by surprising him 
occasionally by those unlooked for and ingenious devices of affection, which 
though small in themselves, are the proofs of a mind intent upon the business 
of giving pleasure. ‘The greater acts of reverent and respectful Jove, are often 
regarded as matters of course, and as such produce little impression; but the 
lesser acts of attention, which come not in the usual routine of conjugal duties, 
and into the every day offices which may be calculated upon with almost as 
much certainty asthe coming of the hour which they are to occupy, these free- 
will offerings of an inventive and active regard, these extra tokens of respect, 
and expressions of regard, have a mighty power to attach a husband to his 
wife, they are the cords of love, the bands of a man. In all her persenal and 
domestic habits, her first care then, next to that of pleasing God, must be to 
please him, and thus hold to herself that heart, which cannot wander from her 
without carrying her happiness with it, and which, when once departed, can- 
not be restored by any power short of omnipotence itself. 


Terre Cuorr.’’ Boston, 8. Goodrich & Co. This is a 
very interesting book, at.d certainly proves, that much merit may be contained 
in a small compass. It presents a vivid sketch of some of the peculiar traits 
in our New-England character; and the author has shown talents of no ordi- 
nary stamp, in thus investing, with the power and pathos of sentiment, what 
would seem to be so totally devoid of attraction, to persons of taste, as the 
bickerings among the performers, and changes in the style of sacred music, ex~ 
hibited during ten years, in the choir of an humble country village. 
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We know, that many consider the favorable notice of a new work, synony- 
mous with the puffing of an article, which has just been thrown into the mar- 
ket, and which, of course, owes its value mostly to the fashion of the moment. 
But the Village Choir has other merits besides the one of being new. It is 
worth reading for its pure and appropriate style alone, and there is real humor, 
(not punning) sound reasoning, elevated morality, and warm patriotism, com- 
bined in its pages; with little to offend the most fastidious critic. We give one 
extract as a specimen of the manner; the reflections of the author, after narra- 
ting that one of the leaders of the choir, Charles Williams, a shoemaker, and 
the son of a shoemaker, in his ambition to be something greater than the vil- 
lage of Waterfield offered, had concluded to leave his important office in the 
choir, for the honors of a college. 


** I use not the word ignobdle, nor any other term of disparagement or con- 
tempt, as applicable to that vocation. I am too sturdy an American for that. 
Happily, in our country, we have scarcely a conception of what the epithet 
ignoble signifies, except in a purely moral point of view. The aristocratical 
pride of Europe accounts for this, by insisting, that we are all plebeians togeth- 
er, and of course that distinctions of rank among us are ridiculous. Our own 
pride, of which we have our full share, accounts for the circumstance on the 
opposite hypothesis, that we are a nation of highborn noblemen. But this is 
a poor dispute about names. ‘The truth is, we are neither a nation of noble- 
men nor plebeians. How can such correlative terms be applied with any shad- 
ow of correctness, when the very political relations which they imply, do not 
exist? It is using a solecism to call Americans plebeians, because to that class 
belongs the conscious degradation of witnessing above them, in the same body 
politic, an order of men born to certain privileges of which they are destitute 
by birth themselves. And for a similar reason, it is equally a solecism to re- 
gard ourselves, even metaphorically, as noblemen. 

Why then did Charles Williams and his friends desire him to emerge from 
the calling in which his youth had been passed? Oh, we Americans have 
our preferences. We think it an innocent and a convenient thing to draw 
arbitrary lines of distinction between different professions; otherwise, the cir- 
cle of one man’s acquaintance would often be oppressively large. 

Ido not wish to analyze too minutely, the aristocratical leaven among us. 
I do not exactly understand its principle of operation myself. Pedigree it cer- 
tainly is not, though that perhaps is one of its elements. Wealth and educa- 
tion have something to do with it. Different vocations in life, have much 
more. Various degrees of softness and whiteness of the hands, are perhaps 
as good criterions as any thing. Certain sets of persons do somehow contrive 
to obtain an ascendancy in every town and village. But in the present state 
of society in our country, the whole subject is extremely unsettled. ‘The mass 
is fermenting, and how this process will result eventually, time only can de- 
cide. Probably some future court calendar will rank among the first class of 
American citizens, all families descended in lines, more or less direct, from 
former presidents of the nation, heads of departments, governors of states, 
presidents of colleges, Supreme Court judges, commodores, and general officers. 
The second class may comprehend the posterity of members of congress, cir- 
cuit and state judges, clergymen, presidents of banks, professors in colleges, 
captains of national vessels, leaders of choirs, and perhaps some others. I 
have no curiosity to speculate upon inferior classes, nor to determine any fur- 
ther the order in which far distant dinners shall be approached by eaters yet 
unborn, or future balls shall be arranged at Washington.’’ 
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“ THATCHER’s TREATISE ON Bers.’’ Boston, Marsh & Capen. 
‘ What can there be in a Treatise on Bees to interest me?’ will probably be 
the exclamation of many a young lady, while looking at the contents of the 
Magazine. And in truth we feared, on first turning over the leaves of Dr. 
Thatcher’s very neat looking volume, that it was not a book which we could 
make much of, for our publication. Yet we have always had a partiality for 
the honey-making tribe, ever since the time we could repeat—‘ See how the 
little busy bee,’ &c. till now, when the allusions, so often and so happily in- 
troduced by Mrs. Hemans, ia her exquisite strains, incline us to think that 
bees have peculiar poetic claims to admiration. ‘They are certainly very ex- 
traordinary creatures, combining in their queenly societies, the romantic and 
the rational, in a degree, which none other of the insect or animal tribes exhib- 
it. Is it not rather a curious circumstance, that the most ingenious, useful and 
perfect system of the polity of instinct displayed among the multitude of living 
creatures which crowd our globe, should be under the entire control of the fe- 
male? The Salic law it seems, is not the law of nature. ‘Truly, bees should 
be patronized by the ladies; and we are gratified to learn such is the case. 
The passage in Dr. Thatcher’s Treatise, containing this information, we trans- 
cribe for the benefit, as well as amusement of our readers. 


‘¢ Whilst concluding this little volume, I was favored with a polite commu- 
nication from that experienced apiarian and horticulturist, Mrs. Mary Griffith, 
of New-Brunswick, New-Jersey. This lady has devoted many years to the 
amusement and advantages of an apiary, in which she has done much credit 
to herself, and conferred numerous benefits on the public. (A woman.) She 
is probably the first, if not the only one, in the United States, who has estab- 
lished an apiary upon just and methodical principles. She has invented an 
ingeniously constructed hive, which promises to supersede most others that 
have been in use. (A woman then has invented something besides a bonnet, 
but who would have thought of her employing her ingenuity on a bee-hive ?) 
In the North American Review, for October, 1828, will be found a produc- 
tion from her elegant pen, on the subject of bees.”’ 


These facts show that the endeavor to be rationally useful, has a powerful 
tendency to increase the developement of the female mind. Mrs. Griffith 
would never, probably, have written for the North American, had she not 
kept bees; and we hope our fair young friends, who are sighing to be dis- 
tinguished, will copy her example of persevering industry in some useful 
employment, if they do not keep bees. But really the economy of bees 
must furnish, to those naturalists who are fond of the subject, a delightful 
study. The wonderful instinct and sagacity of the bee, approaches, in many 
instances, so near to what we call reason, that the difference is hardly to 
be described. Dr. Thatcher thinks it an established fact, that ‘* bees have 
a sort of Janguage among themselves, whereby they know each other’s 
wants;’’ and an occurrence, of which we happen to know the truth, con- 
vinces us that they can communicate with each other; but whether theirs 
is the language of signs or song, we know not. Perhaps the anecdote may 
not be unacceptable to such of our readers as have taken an interest in the 
above remarks. A country gentleman, some thirty years since, who had 
quite a flourishing apiary, took up, (as the phrase then was, when the bees 
were destroyed, by the process of placing the hive over a pit, filled with brim- 
stone matches—how horrid !) two hives. It was on a Saturday evening, and 
the comb, being taken from the hives, was deposited in pans, whieh were 
placed, part of them in the cellar, and part in a cool closet, that the fume of 
the sulpher might have time to escape before Monday, when the selection of 
the finest comb was, as usual, to be made for the table, and the remainder 
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strained for other uses. On the Sabbath, the family, with the exception of 
two children, a boy of ten, and his sister of six, went to church. It was a 
beautiful August day, and the children, as might be expected when left to 
themselves, were more amused by the scene without the house, than edified by 
the good books within. While they were sauntering around the door, one 
bee, attracted by the honey on a piece of bread in the hand of the little girl, 

came to partake the feast. It was cordially welcomed, and after being s atis- 
fied, withdrew to its hive, but soon returned, accompanied by a compan- 
ion. These were both allowed to feed on the honey; they departed, and re- 
turned with several others. The idea of taming the bees now occurred to the 
childreu, so putting some honey on a plate, they set it just within the house, 
and soon had the satisfaction of seeing a number feeding very happily. Hith- 
erto the visitors had increased at a slow rate; two or three only being added on 
the return of each party; but the closet door being left open, some of the bees 
found their way to the pans of honey, and soon the rush from the apiary to 
the house was like a swarming. The children were somewhat perplexed by 
the numbers and hurry of their guests, but after consulting together, they con- 
cluded to set all the doors and windows wide open, thus allowing the bees free 
ingress and egress. The family, on their return from church, were astonished 
and alarmed to find their dwelling converted into a bee-hive—indeed, when it 
is considered that the apiary consisted of ten or twelve hives, that each hive 
is said to contain nearly twenty thousand bees, and that from appearances, 
most of these were in and around the house, (they were thronging every room) 
it must be confessed there appeared some reason to be alarmed. However, the 
intruders could not be ejected; so the family were compelled to mingle among 
them,»which, though the children had received no injury, they at first did very 
warily. But they found there was no cause of fear. ‘The bees that surround- 
ed the cradle of Virgil, (were they not probably allured in a similar manner ?) 
could not have been more harmless. Whether they were sensible the rich 
feast they enjoyed, was by the favor of human agents, or whether, which is 
the most likely, they were made too happy by their good fortune to permit 
the display of any vindictive feelings, it is a fact, that not a person in the house 
was stung or annoyed by the bees. On the contrary, they emitted a joyous 
humming, that seemed to breathe the spirit of delight. ‘They quitted the house 
at nightfall, when measures were carefully taken to prevent their entrance on 
the next day. At an early hour the following morning, they surrounded the 
house, and some lingered through the day; but not gaining admittance, they 
returned no more. Now, that the first bees which entered the closet, had some 
means of communicating to their fellows, not only that they had found food, 
but an abundance of it, seems evident; else why did they come in such num- 
bers? ‘The visit of the bees had afforded the children fine sport; but like other 
experimentalists, they found a drawback, on which they had not calculated. 
Their honey was nearly all carried away by the industrious bees.”’ 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We had prepared notices of several periodicals, but are compelled to omit them 
till next month, for want of room. Our readers will, we trust, remark that this 
Magazine contains eight pages more than any former one. We hope to present 
them with an engraving next month. 

Our corresponde nts deserve thanks—several poetic articles are received and will 
appear. We have taken the liberty to affix a signature to the article on the Intel- 
lectual Character of Women; and we suggest one correction to the reader—page 
146, line 4 from the bottom, ‘ resign the ‘lyre of Urania,” should be, * resign the 
lyre to Urania.”’ 
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